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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


——_>—— 


N Wednesday Mr. Winston Churchill addressed his con- 
stituents at Dundee in a speech which we trust will 
prove to be of historic importance. We have dealt at length 
elsewhere with his virtual offer to agree to the exclusion 
of North-East Ulster provided that the Protestants, while 
claiming the right to say what Parliament and Executive 
they themselves shall live under, do not also claim the right 
to enforce their views upon the rest of Ireland. The great 
thing to remember in the crisis of the moment is that 
Unionists are not trying to improve the Government 
Bill or to devise the best system for regulating the 
relations between the two islands, but are merely facing 
the instant need of preventing civil war. What they have 
to consider is how to prevent the whole fabric of the State 
catching fire, not whether the proposed alterations in one 
wing are badly planned and likely to prove uncomfortable 
or even dangerous. ‘To vary our metaphor, our object now 
is to prevent an irritant poison of the most deadly kind 
being administered to the patient, not merely to prohibit 
the prescribing of an injurious and debilitating quack medicine. 


We must apologize for insisting so strongly upon the point 
just made, but if Unionists do not bear it in mind, and get 
involved in a general discussion of Home Rule, we may find 
the door of escape from civil war, which has now been 
opened, closed again. We must all work hard to prevent 
it being closed, and must, strange as it may seem to party 
politicians, actually do our best to help the Liberals out of 
their tremendous difficulties. Remember that even if they 
avoid the appalling task of coercing the men of the Covenant 
in Ulster, they will have a very difficult job indeed in 
getting—we had almost said forcing—Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Devlin to allow them to agree to the policy of exclusion 
which will now alone save them and us from civil war. 
We must be careful not to render the Cabinet’s action more 
difficult here. 


At the same time, Liberals who want to avoid civil 
war must remember that the Unionist leaders have also 
a most difficult task before them. Many of their supporters 
will not quite understand what is being done, and will 
talk about “ betrayal,” while others, in whom partisanship 
is stronger than patriotism, will feel very bitterly that the 
Government is being allowed to escape. They would have 
much preferred to see their opponents thrown into the bottom- 
less bog of civil war, no matter what the consequences. Finally, 
there will be Unionists who have other questions more at 
heart than Ireland, and even than the avoidance of civil war. 
These will think that their special causes may be pre- 
judiced by the avoidance of civil war by consent and the 





consequent strengthening of the position of the Ministry. 
That the Ministry will be strengthened by exclusion by consent 
it is useless to deny. Unionists are called upon to make 
great sacrifices, but those sacrifices they must make, and we 
believe will be perfectly willing to make when once they 
recognize that they are thereby avoiding civil war. 


We have quoted elsewhere verbatim the most important part 
of Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech in regard to Ulster. We 
shall not say anything about the rest. We could not do so with- 
out controversy, and controversy at the moment is what we 
wish to avoid. At the conclusion of the speech Mr. Churchill 
had an interview with the representative of the Daily Mail. 
Mr. Churchill, we are told, expressed his strong belief that a 
settlement of the Irish question would be attained before long. 
We agree, provided that Mr. Churchill has his colleagues 
behind him, and does not let the pressure which is certain to be 
put upon him from many quarters deflect him from his present 
good purpose. Mr. Churcbill pointed out that Mr. F. E. Smith 
had made on behalf of Mr. Bonar Law an offer for a Con- 
ference on the basis of the exclusion of those parts of Ulster 
which are homogeneous in their views. “Mr. Churchill, for 
the Government, offers conciliation on the basis of the exclu- 
sion of North-East Ulster. Little therefore appears to separate 
the two political leaders, and lovers of peace may well share. 
Mr. Churchill’s own optimism.” The Daily Mail corre- 
spondent adds :— 

“Mr. Churchill’s speech, I have authority for stating, is to be 
taken as the official attitude of the Government towards Ulster, 
and that attitude is one of conciliation and an offer of the exclusion 
of North-East Ulster from the Home Rule Bill on condition that 
Unionists then agree to work with Liberals for the future success 
of the settlement.” 

We must add a line of postscript as to Mr. Churchill's 
repeated use of the word “temporary.” He speaks, for 
example, of “the temporary absence of the representation 
of North-East Ulster” from the Dublin Parliament. This 
proviso need not disturb Unionists in the least. If the men of 
North-East Ulster mean what Mr. Churchill calls “ temporary” 
to be “permanent,” as they do, no one will be able to alter 
their determination. At the same time, we cannot forbid 
the Nationalists from trying to persuade the Protestants of 
the north to walk into their legislative parlour in Dublin. 
The people of Belfast are not flies. 


The Brunswick controversy has broken out again in 
Germany owing to the concerted action of Hanoverian 
newspapers in asserting that Prince Ernest Augustus, 
who is now the husband of the Emperor’s daughter, has 
not renounced his rights to the kingdom of Hanover. 
Before his marriage Prince Ernest Augustus wrote a letter 
to the Imperial Chancellor which was accepted by the Chan- 
cellor as the equivalent of renunciation. Even if the rights 
to Hanover were not literally abrogated in the letter it 
surely satisfied the case well enough, since Prince Ernest 
Augustus on his betrothal became a Prussian officer and 
swore loyalty to the Emperor. It was universally supposed 
that in due course after his marriage Prince Ernest Augustus 
would be allowed to ascend the Ducal throne of Brunswick. 
The Guelph agitation in Hanover, however, has now drawn 
attention to the undoubted fact that the Prince’s letter is not a 
verbal renunciation of the Hanoverian throne. The Prussian 
press says in effect, “ Well, if there has not been a formal 
renunciation there will have to be.” The Chancellor seems 
to have made a mistake in publishing the letter, for instead 
of soothing public controversy it has aggravated it. 

Mr. Roosevelt, just before sailing for South America, was 


entertained at dinner in New York on Friday week by his 
Progressive supporters. He explained that he was going to 
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visit Brazil, the Argentine, and Chile, because “the three 
great democracies wish to hear my views on democracy.” He 
then, according to the Times correspondent, sharply attacked 
President Wilson’s Mexican policy. He advocated stronger 
trade ties with South America, and declared that the policy of 
the United States must rest “not only on good intentions and 
sincerity, but also on strength.” He cited his own action 
against San Domingo as an example of the right method. 
“For four and a balf years,” he added, “the attitude of both 
the old parties in foreign affairs has been discreditable to our 
national self-respect and to our ability to serve either our own 
true interests or the true interests of foreign powers.” There 
is only too much substance in the criticism. Great Britain 
has very good reason to approve the Monroe Doctrine, since 
it rules out the Western world from European quarrels, and 
this means a great simplification of the politics of the world. 
On the other hand, European nations continually see their 
trade interests jeopardized in regions where they are forbidden 
to interfere, and where the United States has not the strength 
to act as universal guardian. 


The unreality of the Portuguese amnesty is exposed in a 
despatch from the Lisbon correspondent of the Daily News in 
Monday’s issue. He points out that the liberty, granted to 
the two hundred and sixty-eight prisoners who took but a 
minor part in the revolt against the Republic, “ will only be 
given after certain investigations concerning the ability of 
those pardoned to pay the fines imposed on them, which will 
only be cancelled in cases of extreme poverty.” Much more 
serious, however, is the statement that the places hitherto 
occupied by these men “ will soon be occupied by others, since 
numerous arrests are daily being made on the denunciation 
of Carbonari spies.” The correspondent adds that it is alleged 
that orders have been given to prepare room for politicals 
at a fortress prison hitherto used for common-law prisoners. 
This is only a report; what is certain is that “the present 
pardon does not in any way include the hundreds of prisoners 
as yet untried, amongst whom are Syndicalists as well as 
Monarchists.” The admissions and criticisms contained in 
the despatch are especially important, because the Daily News 
has hitherto refrained from associating itself with the protest 
of Adeline Duchess of Bedford against the treatment of 
political prisoners by the Portuguese Government. 


The trial of a Russian Jew named Beiliss on the charge of 
murdering a little Christian boy to obtain blood for ritual 
purposes opened at Kieff on Wednesday. The indictment 
is based chiefly on indirect and contradictory evidence, and is 
supplemented by the opinions of five experts on the ritual 
question—including a Roman Catholic priest, but no priest of 
the Orthodox Communion—who hold that the body bore the 
distinctive marks of a “typical ritual murder,” and that the 
killing of non-Jews is regarded by Jews in the light of an 
exploit ordained by law. The views expressed by high legal 
and historical authorities, and the significant editorial silence 
of the Novoe Vremya, point to fanatical anti-Semitism as the 
motive of the prosecution, The ritual murder charge is a 
weapon already hopelessly discredited, and yet Beiliss has 
lain for two years in prison awaiting his trial. In view, how- 
ever, of the complete publicity given to the proceedings, and 
the “friendly and informal atmosphere” of the court in the 
opening stages of the trial, the Times correspondent at Kieff 
does well to plead for a suspense of judgment abroad. 


Yuan Shih-kai, who has acted as Provisional President of 
the Chinese Republic for nearly two years, was formally elected 
President for five years on Monday at Peking. Though twenty 
candidates, including Sun Yat-sen, were voted for, the result 
was always a foregone conclusion, Yuan Shih-kai receiving 
five hundred and seven votes at the third and last ballot, 
against a hundred and seventy-nine cast for General Li- Yuan- 
Heng. According to the Times correspondent, the election 
has aroused no enthusiasm in China, but the recognition 
of the Republic by the foreign Powers, which is now 
ensured, will secure for the Central Government some of 
the prestige lost since the revolution, and ought to strengthen 
its position, which is still unsatisfactory, owing to the con- 
tinuance of brigandage in many of the provinces. 


Sir Bampfylde Fuller has a striking letter in Tuesday’s Times 
on the connexion between the unrest in Bengal and the position 





tt aaa 
of the Indian Civil Service. The attempts now being made to 
disestablish the Service and break up its solidarity on the ground 
that it has outlived its usefulness, and that the time has now 
come to entrust the administration of India to officials legs 
firmly compacted by esprit de corps and more amenable to 
political influence, he regards as a huge mistake. The Indian 
Civil Service may be open to criticism, but it possesses ong 
immense advantage: “It presents to the people of India g 
Government of continuity, of dispassionate determination—jn 
fact, a Government that they can respect.” Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller adds the trenchant observation: “Few races but 
the Anglo-Saxon will obey an authority which they do 
not admire.” Our Indian policy, he continues, has been ong 
of alternate doses of “cane and jam”: the native press has 
been censured, while a notable protagonist of unrest has been 
made much of at home. Special laws have been passed to 
strengthen the Executive, with the ludicrous qualification of an 
appeal tothe High Court of Calcutta, which ever since the 
days of Warren Hastings has always posed as the antagonist 
of the Executive Government. 


The Inland Revenue Report for 1912-13 was issued on 
Friday week, The failure of the land taxes is by far the 
most noticeable fact. The yield of the three land taxes 
proper is as follows :— 

1912-13, 

£ 
Increment Duty... 16.981 
Reversion Duty ... we 47,974 
Undeveloped Land Duty 97,852 


1911-12, 1910-11, 
£ £ 
6,127 127 
2,621 257 

28,947 2,351 


—_— — 





Total from Land Taxes 
proper ... ao eos 162,807 57,695 2,735 

The yield of 1910-11, of course, included the arrears of 
1909-10. Thus, during the past four years, the land taxes 
proper have produced only £223,237 instead of the £1,195,000 
which Mr. Lloyd George estimated. The Mineral Rights 
Duty is, of course, not really a land tax, but an additional 
Income Tax on mine-owners. This tax yielded £506,290 in 
1910-11, £436,193 in 1911-12, and only £273,915 in 1912-13. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the coal strike occurred 
in the year 1912-13. The cost of the valuation of land has 
been £1,393,000. So that the cost to the nation so far of 
levying the three land taxes proper has been £1,169,763. If 
that may not fairly be called a fiasco words have lost their 
meaning. 


Mr. McKenna, in a speech at Pontnewynydd on Tuesday, 
explained the nature of an excellent measure which he 


hopes to pass next session. This will enable poor prisoners 
who, under existing conditions, are sent to prison in default 
of paying a fine, to pay their fine in instalments. Of the 
hundred and fifty-one thousand persons sent to prison last 
year eighty thousand were committed in default of paying a 
fine. It would be infinitely better that those whose offence is 
properly punishable by a fine should not be brought into 
contact with prison influences merely because they cannot 
find the money to pay the fine on the spot. Apart from this 
moral reason, the State would gain by receiving more revenue 
from fines, and by being relieved of the expense of maintaining 
an unnecessary number of persons in prison. We trust that 
Mr. McKenna’s Bill will be passed by general consent. 


Lord Robert Cecil, addressing a Unionist meeting in 
North-West Manchester in support of the candidature of 
Mr. Hubert M. Wilson, dealt with the controversy between 
Mr. Lloyd George and members of his family on the Marconi 
question. The various charges which Mr. Lloyd George bad 
brought against the Cecil family were irrelevant, and, he 
believed, entirely mistaken; but whether mistaken or not, if 
the gentlemen attacked had broken every one of the ten Com- 
mandments, that did not alter his.right or his duty to express 
his honest and impartial opinion on the conduct of Mr. Lloyd 
George in the Marconi transaction. He had never said or 
suggested that the transaction was corrupt; but he did say 
that, if it was to be approved and recognized as the common 
practice among Government officials, then one of our greatest 
safeguards against corruption was absolutely destroyed. The 
transaction was bad and grossly improper, and it was made 
far worse by the fact that Mr. Lloyd George went about 
posing as an injured innocent. For a man in his position to 
defend that transaction was-even worse than entering into 
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———— 
it, Lord Robert Cecil added that the recklessness of the 
. which was even more remarkable than its im- 
propriety, was characteristic of a good ceal of the Govern- 
ment’s proceedings, public as well as private. Recklessness 
was the chief characteristic of the Insurance Act and their 
olicy in Ireland, and it also marked their attack on the 


Welsh Church. 


transaction, 


We are delighted to see from a quotation in the Daily Mail 
of Monday that Lord St. Aldwyn, in a letter to the Zewkes- 
bury Record, has shown, as, of course, we knew he would 
have no difficulty in showing, how grossly unjust is the 
suggestion now often made by Liberal writers and speakers 
that the sale of his property to the War Office when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1899 affords a precedent and 
an excuse for the Stock Exchange transactions in American 
Marconis of Lord Murray, the Attorney-General, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. What Lord St. Aldwyn did 
was in fact exactly what an honourable, high-minded man 
would have done, nay, must have done, in similar circum- 
stances. The War Office, for military reasons, and no one 
can doubt very good reasons, determined to purchase a portion 
of Salisbury Plain which belonged to the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. That property was an old family estate on 
which he resided and which he did not wish to sell. 








Faced with this situation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
began by suggesting to the War Office that they should buy 
in another part of England. When they refused, and said in 
effect that they must have his estate, Lord St. Aldwyn did the 
only thing that he could do. He said that they must take his 
property compulsorily and in accordance with law. Accord- 
ingly two leading valuers were appointed, one to act for the 
War Office and one for Lord St. Aldwyn. In the end the price 
paid was that suggested by the War Office valuer. All that 
Lord St. Aldwyn did was to ask his valuer not to press for 
anything the War Office considered unfair. The entire facts 
as to all the purchases made on Salisbury Plain were laid 
before Parliament at the time, and the Opposition made no 
attempt to upset the bargain or even to protest against it. 
We say deliberately that this attempt to blacken the good 
name of Lord St. Aldwyn, Lord Selborne, and of the late 
Lord Salisbury in order to find excuses for the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General, and 
Lord Murray is the most monstrously unjust, dishonovurable, 
malignant, and discreditable of all the discreditable episodes 
in the whole squalid and disgraceful story of the Marconi 
scandals, 


The Westminster Gazette of Monday, in its most “school- 
masterish ” tone, reproves the Spectator for its “ inexcusable” 
carelessness in saying that a general election might take place 
between the passage of the Home Rule Bill for the third time 
in the House of Commons and its reception of the Royal 
Assent, without the loss of the Bill under the Parliament Act. 
(“Smith Minimus, if you are not more accurate in your work 
you may find yourself in very serious trouble!”) Asa matter 
of fact, we were quite prepared for, nay expected, the West- 
minster’s comment. Theirs is no doubt the conventional and 
ordinary interpretation of the Parliament Act. If, however, 
the Act itself is looked at, and recourse is not had to some 
vague recollection of its terms, it can be shown that our view 
is correct. Here are the actual words :— 

“If any Public Bill (other than a Money Bill or a Bill con- 
taining any provision to extend the maximum duration of 
Parliament beyond five years) is passed by the House of Commons 
in three successive sessions (whether of the same Parliament or 
not) and having been sent up to the House of Lords at least one 
month before the end of the session, is rejected by the House of 
Lords in each of those sessions, that Bill shall, on its rejection 
for the third time by the House of Lords, unless the House of 
Commons direct to the contrary, be presented to his Majesty and 
become an Act of Parliament on the Royal Assent being signified 
thereto, notwithstanding that the House of Lords have not con- 
sented to the Bill.” 


Note that we are not relying upon the words “unless the 
House of Commons direct to the contrary,” but upon the use 
of the word “passed.” We hold that the word “ passed” in 
this context means passed through the House of Commons 
and over the heads of the Lords in the form prescribed in the 
Act. When this form has been followed it has “passed” 








according to the meaning of the Parliament Act. There 
remains, however, the necessity for the Royal Assent before 
it can come into operation and be an Act. We are aware 
of nothing in the statutes or in the custom of the Constitution 
which makes it necessary to present a Bill for the Royal 
Assent within so many days or weeks of its passage through 
Parliament, nor again are we aware of any statute or custom 
which forbids the King to give his assent toa Bill aftera 
dissolution of the Parliament which passed the Bill. The 
Royal Assent can be given to a Bill at any time, though 
no doubt as a rule it is given before the dissolution of 
the Parliament that passed it. In other words, the condi- 
tions of the Parliament Act would be complied with if 
the Government did not present the Home Rule Bill for the 
Royal Assent till after the dissolution and assembling of the 
new Parliament. The Bill would not fail because it had not 
been passed in three successive sessions. It would have 
been passed in three successive sessions. “ Passing,” in fact 
means passing through Parliament, but does not mean 
“becoming law.” If Parliament had intended to enact that 
“passing” meant “becoming law” it would have said so. 
Happily it looks as if this point was not at the moment a very 
practical one. Considering, however, the importance of the 
Parliament Act as regards other measures, it is important 
that the point should be considered. Anyway, it is not to be 
dismissed in the dogmatic manner of the Westminster Gazelte. 


Dr. Clifford made a vehement attack on Roman Catholicism 
at the meeting of the Baptist Union at Manchester on 
Thursday week. We quote from the report in the Daily 
News of Friday the 3rd inst. :— 

“*The Romanist is asserting,’ he cried, ‘that Protestantism is 
dying, and that by and by Roman Catholicism will be the one and 
only religion. If so, humanity will go to destruction.’ Be on the 
watch, was his advice. They could not afford to be apathetic. 
Everywhere the Roman Catholics in this country were endeavour- 
ing to secure civic and political positions to advance their power. 
* Counterwork them,’ the aged doctor exclaimed. ‘Don’t let them 
get to the top. Watch them in the matter of education. The 
Romanist is already profiting by the money which comes out of 
your pocket, and is propagating his religion.” 


Sir George Hayter Chubb, the President of the Noncon- 
formist UnionistAssociation, asks very pertinently in the Times 
of Monday whether this is “a reference to the Roman Catholic 
Nationalists of Ireland who, by the help of Dr. Clifford and 
other Radical Nonconformists, are endeavouring to obtain 
control over the civic, political, educational, and financial 
interests of Dr. Clifford’s co-religionists in Ulster?” Sir 
George Hayter Chubb accordingly appeals to Dr. Clifford, 
if he was not referring to his Irish political friends, to explain 
why what in his opinion is grievously wrong for an English 
Roman Catholic to do is quite right if done by an Irish 
Roman Catholic. But up to Friday the appeal remained 
unanswered. Inattention is often the highest form of 
diplomacy. 


We publish to-day a remarkable article by Lord Cromer— 
the first notice of the Life of Lord Lyons—which is in effect 
an apology for diplomacy by one who was himself among the 
ablest of diplomatists. With that apology we are in general 
agreement. It is the glory, asit is the business, of a diplomatist 
to benefit his country by negotiation rather than by war. 
During war the Chancelleries are silent. It is the statesmen 
who for various reasons “knock the heads of the nations 
together,” in order, as they think, to satisfy some great 
national ambition or aspiration. No doubt such statesmen 
sometimes invoke an appeal to arms, not because they really 
believe it will be in their country’s interests, but because they 
think they can thereby best curry favour with the electors, or 
that section of them on whom their power depends. Bismarck, 
though he was trained as a diplomatist, by his own confession 
deliberately made three wars in his capacity of statesman. 
No doubt he believed that by doing so he was laying deep the 
foundations of his country’s greatness, but the fact remains 
that he determined that there should be war with Denmark, 
with Austria, and with France, and war there was. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4) per cent. Oct. 2nd. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 72;—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH. 





“ When we were drifting into a quarrel with the Boers, Liberal 
minds sought to understand their point of view, and many—I 
y there are some in this hall to-night—faced great unpopu- 
larity in trying to do justice to it. But the Boers were a much 
smaller community than the Protestants of North-East Ulster, and 
they lived much further away from home. If we were being drawn 
into a quarrel with the Germans, Liberals would endeavour to 
allay ill-will between two peoples by dwelling on all the interests 
the two great peoples had in common, by refraining from all 
provocative and bellicose modes of speech and action, and by 
pruning from our own policy everything which was not absolutely 
essential or scrupulously fair. And the Protestants of North-East 
Ulster are not foreigners like those good Germans. They are our 
flesh and blood ; indeed they are very nearly allies in many important 
aspects of political opinion—on land, on temperance, and on education 
—to English and Scottish Radicalism. We understand that they 
are full of apprehension; we understand that they do not know 
how to make their anxieties appreciated by the great public over 
here; we do not like their methods; we are not afraid of their 
action; but we don’t judge them hardly as they judge us. I 
deprecate altogether the working up of fierce and hard feelings 
by these people, although, as you know, I have no special cause to 
admire them or their manners. A year ago, speaking here on 
this platform, I asked a question which I and other members 
of the Government have on various occasions and in various 
forms repeated across the floor of the House of Commons 
—Do they claim for themselves the right to remain for a time 
as they are under the British Parliament, or to have some 
other special arrangement made to meet their needs and wants, or 
are they claiming that these few counties shall have the right to bar 
the way for all time to all the rest of Ireland? I have lately seen 
a disposition on the part of the Ulster leaders to answer this 
question, and to answer it in the narrower sense. I read a good 
many sentences of Sir Edward Carson’s recent speeches and of 
those of others who have been recently associated with him in 
Treland, which seem to be designed to restrict and therefore to 
consolidate and strengthen the position of those for whom they 
spoke. It is obvious that the claim of North-East Ulster for special 
consideration for itself is a very different claim from the claim to bar 
and defeat Home Rule and to block the path of the whole of the rest 
of Ireland, and it is a claim which, if put forward with sincerity, 
not as a mere wrecking maneuvre, cannot be ignored or pushed aside 
without full consideration by any Government dependent on the 
present House of Commons; and I say to Ulstermen, if my voice will 
reach so far, there will be no advance which they can make which 
will not be met and matched, and more than matched, by their Irish 
fellow-countrymen and by the Liberal Party in Great Britain.” — 
Mr. Cuurcaiut at Dundee. 


: ler prospect of avoiding civil war through the exclu- 

sion of Ulster—the only way left us of avoiding such 
war if the Liberals will have neither the Referendum nor a 
general election—has improved greatly during the week, 
and as we write the omens are distinctly favourable. The 
most favourable sign of all is, of course, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s speech at Dundee—the essential portion of 
which we have placed at the head of this article— 
which neutralizes, and far more than neutralizes, the 
aggressive and combative speeches made earlier by Mr. 
Devlin and Mr. McKenna. There is, of course, a 
great deal in Mr. Churchill’s speech from which we 
not only wholly dissent, but which in ordinary times 
would provoke from us strong criticism and protest. 
We do not, however, mean to dwell upon any of these 
points or to argue with him and his party upon matters 
of detail. Such argument just now would not only be 
dangerous but would in the strictest sense be irrelevant. 
We must keep our eyes fixed steadily upon the object. 
We must never forget that what we are doing now is not 
looking for an ideal settlement of the Irish question, but 
for something much narrower, much more immediate, and 
so for the moment much more vital—the problem of how 
to avoid civil war. It is to that point that the Irish 
question is now narrowed down. Every Unionist, every 
supporter of social order, every patriot, every good citizen, 
whatever be his particular politics or particular views, 
must, if his pretensions to good citizenship are not a 
name, concentrate all his energies upon that essential con- 
sideration. 

Instead of thinking of party advantages and of “ dishing” 
his opponents, he must think only of how to extricate the 
Government and the country from the appalling dangers 
of that civil strife which it is absolutely certain will be 





Rule steam roller. Don’t bother about those who: win 
be run over.” If the Unionists were to thin}; les 
of the country than of their party, then no doubt the 
clever, the paying thing for them, would be to refrain 
altogether from helping the Government out of their ~ 
and to encourage them to ruin themselves by provoking 
civil war in North-East Ulster. We are certain that when 
once the shooting had begun in Ulster, and the county 
i : y 
realized the real nature of the task they had undertaken in 
putting down by force of arms the men of the New 
Covenant, they would shrink back in horror from such g 
task, and would visit their displeasure upon the statesmen 
and the party who had led them to shed the blood of the 
Protestant majority in the north, and to shed it in the name 
of self-government and under the pretext that the will of 
the local majority must prevail! Happily, however, there 
is every sign that the Unionist leaders and the Unionist 
Party as a whole realize that matters are far too serious to 
allow them to take a party advantage of this kind. They 
are called upon to do a thing which is most difficult for 
party men to do and most repugnant to their instinets, 
that is, for patriotic reasons to help their opponents out of a 
difficulty and to save them from political suicide—to let them 
escape from the tragic impasse in which they find them. 
selves. They must do this, however, and they are, we are 
sure, willing to do it, and even incidentally to help on a 
bad solution of the Irish question, rather than bring upon 
us the infinitely greater evil of civil war—the supreme 
evil which can never be redressed or repealed. 

If the decision is reached that it has now become a 
patriotic duty for Unionists to help the Government out 
of their tight place, and to save them from invoking civyi! 
war by the mad policy of “ Full steam ahead,” both sides 
must co-operate loyally, and neither side must take 
advantage of the situation even in the slightest degree for 
party purposes. There must be no pedantic quarreling 
over details, no attempt to humiliate the other side by 
taunts or sarcasms, no efforts to make capital out of those 
sacrifices of what both sides have hitherto asserted to be 
matters of principle, and do still sincerely deem matters 
of principle, while admitting that they must be put aside 
for the common object of avoiding civil war. If this 
is not the spirit in which the policy of a Conference, or a 
settlement, or whatever we may call the common action, is 
entered upon, it is certain to prove a failure. We can best 
enforce what we mean by a specific example. The Govern- 
ment in making the offer for the exclusion of North-East 
Ulster, which was in effect made by Mr. Churchill at 
Dundee, will no doubt be tempted to say that if they make 
this great concession the Unionists must agree to a settle- 
ment by consent as regards the application of the Home 
Rule Bill to the rest of Ireland. No doubt, ina certain 
sense the Unionists will have so to agree, but it would 
ruin the prospects of a settlement if the Liberals wero 
to insist that the Unionists must also pretend that they 
now approve such a policy for the rest of Ireland, 
and consider it a good thing per se. ‘That, of course, 
they cannot do, and ought not to be asked to do. 
All they can do is to say that if the rights of the 
local majority in the homogeneous part of North-East 
Ulster are respected and the inhabitants of that area are 
allowed to remain under the Parliament at Westminster, 
and are not forced under a Parliament in Dublin, 
Unionists will not merely withdraw all active opposition 
to whatever system of autonomy for the South and 
West of Ireland the Liberal majority insist on passing, 
but will acquiesce therein loyally though regretfully. 
Liberals cannot fairly ask for more than such passive 
consent. But, in truth, that is all that they require. 
To ask for more would be pride, not policy. In a word, 
the temptation to make the Unionists kiss the rod, or 
rather four-fifths of it, as well as yield to it, must be 
sternly suppressed by the Liberal leaders. 

On the other hand, the Unionists must quite as sternly 
resist the temptation, though we admit it will be a very 
difficult one to resist, to extort from the Liberals more 
changes in the Home Rule Bill and more derogations 
from the principle of the establishment of a Parliament 
and Executive in Ireland than are consistent with the strict 
exclusion of North-East Ulster—that is, with the avoidance 
of civil war, the supreme object now before us. Unionists 
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awakened in North-East Ulster if nothing is done except 
to issue the order: “Full steam ahead with the Home 


must not attempt to effect what they would consider to be 
improvements in the Bill in other respects, or try to make 
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bad measure into a good one or a less bad one. Just as 
the Liberals must not try to pretend that we are willingly 
consenting to a break-up of the Union in four-fifths of 
Ireland, so we must not attempt to make the Liberals 
appear to be abandoning the principle of the Dublin 
Parliament and Executive. We must be content that 
the area over which that Dublin Parliament is to rule 
shall be an area which will not cause the outbreak of 
civil war. More we cannot ask for in order to avoid 
civil war. Less we could not take without abandoning 
our guiding principle of avoiding fratricidal strife. Neither 
side must attempt to require the other side to deny its faith, 
but each must practise a “‘ sombre acquiescence” in a 
certain sacrifice of principle in order to avoid the dreadful 
arbitrament of the sword—that arbitrament which, in the 
case of a foreign foe, a man may face, in Wordsworth’s 
hrase, “ happy as a lover,” but which, in the case of 
his fellow citizens, he can only face with horror and 
espair. 
. to revert to the homely metaphor which we have used so 
often in the controversy in regard to Ulster, we Unionists 
must be content for the moment that the Government has 
agreed to fit to the badly constructed, dangerous, and useless 
engine which they are putting upon the roads a safety 
valve which will at any rate prevent an explosion ruinous 
to all concerned—ruinous not only to the men who stand 
by, but to the constructors of the engine. To have asked 
for that safety-valve to be fitted, and to have gained our 
point, does not, however, commit us to any approval of the 
principles on which the engine is constructed, but the 
fact that it has been granted does commit us to agreeing 
not to attempt any longer to block the path of the mad 
experiment. Our attitude must be, “ Now we know that 
the worst cannot happen, we must, since you have the 
power, stand by and see what you can do with your 
engine.” 











THE COUNTY PALATINE OF BELFAST. 


a Mr. Winston Churchill’s offer to exclude North-East 

Ulster in order to avoid civil war is accepted in 
principle by the Unionist leaders, as we cannot doubt it 
will be, it remains to be considered whether a special 
Conference will be required. For what it is worth we will 
give our opinion. Wedo not see that there is anything 
now to be gained by a formal Conference with closed doors, 
sitting under the eyes of the public, while a huge “ guessing 
competition” as to each day’s proceedings is conducted in 
the press. At the same time we do think that certain 
of the leaders, say four on each side, should meet to con- 
sider how to adjust the consequences of the exclusion of 
North-East Ulster and what exact meaning is to be given 
tothe phrase. In order to make the position absolutely 
clear we have hitherto suggested that any Irish county 
should be allowed to contract itself out of the Bill if a 
majority of its electors so desired. We do not, however, in 
the least desire to press this particular proposal. On the 
contrary, if consent can be secured, we would far rather 
adopt Mr. F. E. Smith’s excellent formula of a homo- 
geneous Protestant Ulster. That in effect means that to 
the four counties in which a Protestant majority of 
voters is known to exist should be added those conter- 
minous portions of other Ulster counties in which there 
is a local Protestant majority. We believe that with good- 
will there would be no difficulty whatever in drawing such 
an area, and that if it was drawn it would be found to be 
roughly consistent with the old boundaries of the Plantation. 
The Plantation, remember, has a historic continuity of 
Teutonic and Protestant life which ought not to be ignored. 
In a word, there must be consultation as regards the 
question of area. And here both sides will be wise to give 
and take. It will not be wise for the northern Protestants 
to claim as part of the excluded area any considerable 
tract in which there is a large Roman Catholic majority, 
for such a majority is sure to cause trouble in the future. 
Again, it would not be wise for the Nationalists to attempt 
to get hold of any homogeneous Protestant districts. 

The future government of the area excluded is not nearly 
80 difficult a problem as might be supposed. All that 
will be necessary is to proclaim that area as an English 
county. Such a county would not be nearly as populous as 
the county of London, the county of Lancashire, or the West 
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included in England, in placing it under the Local Govern- 
ment Board and other administrative authorities, or in 

bringing it under the jurisdiction of the English Courts. In 
matters judicial it would probably, however, be wise to take 
as a model the County Palatine of Lancaster. Let the old 

Plantation become the County Palatine of Belfast. And 
here we may remark that the notion of making Protestant 
North-East Ulster into a Scottish county or counties, 

so attractive at first sight because of the Presbyterian 

faith of Ulster, is in fact inadmissible. The common 

law of England is the law of the land in North- 

East Ulster. But if North-East Ulster became a 
Scottish county it would have to become subject to the 
principles of the Roman law that prevail in Scotland and 
to the Scottish judicial system—a change which would 
be difficult, cumbrous, and unnecessary. The Plantation 
can become an English county without any alteration of 
the principles of law or administration. 

One more point would have to be considered—the Par- 
liamentary representation of North-East Ulster would 
remain, of course, as now—and that is the fiscal alterations 
required by exclusion. No doubt, strictly speaking, the 
exclusion of Ulster ought to mean a proportionate dimi- 
nution of the tremendous annual subsidy which is to be 
paid to Ireland. In our opinion, however, it would be most 
unwise for Unionists to insist on this point. Indeed, in this 
matter the responsibility of the new fiscal proposals ought to 
rest entirely with the Government. All that Unionists need 
see to is that there should be no taxation, direct or in- 
direct, of the excluded area by the Dublin Parliament, and 
that the position of thenew County Palatine should be fiscally 
exactly that of the County Palatine of Lancaster. In our 
view the Unionist leaders, having seen that the area was 
the best and most peace-securing area possible, and that 
exclusion was acted up to in spirit as well as in the letter, 
should make no sort of attempt to alter the Bill in any other 
respect. In a word, they should confine themselves to their 
avowed object, that is of helping the Government to avoid 
civil war. We donot say this out of meanness or jealousy 
or in order to cause any embarrassment to the Government, 
or in the churlish spirit in which a man might say, “ I will 
help you out of the morass in which you are likely to meet 
your death, but having saved your life I will not raise 
a finger to help you to get any of the mire off your 
clothes.” We say it because we believe that any attempt 
to deal with the rest of the Bill would be sure in the end 
to be misunderstood and lead to friction. To continue our 
metaphor—having given the Liberal Party, who are, after 
all, fellow Englishmen, a helping hand out of the morass 
and saved them and ourselves also, we should take off our 
hats with a polite salute, and leave them—to themselves. 





THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


O student of foreign politics could fail to have his 
fancy engaged by the analysis of the origin, the 
intention, and the working of the Triple Alliance which 
Dr. Friedjung has contributed to the German monthly 
review, Der Greif. The best summary which we have seen 
of this curious and interesting article is that of the 
Berlin correspondent of the Westminster Gazette. Dr. 
Friedjung begins with Bismarck’s conception of an 
alliance between Germany and Austria, that it should be 
“general” and “pragmatic”; that it should be directed 
against Russia, France, and all possible enemies ; and that 
it should be perpetual. As a matter of fact, the Alliance 
between Germany and Austria as it was drafted in 
1879 was directed only against Russia and was not 
perpetual. Vienna disliked both the idea of a general 
alliance and the suggestion of tutelage to Germany 
which seemed to Andrassy to be implied in an indissoluble 
treaty. It was agreed, however, that the treaty should 
continue automatically unless one of the parties gave notice 
to terminate it. Thus the original Austro-German Alliance 
needed no “renewal,” and all the old conjectures as to 
whether it would be renewed or not were based on a mis- 
apprehension. Dr. Friedjung gives the assertions of 
“leading statesmen ” as his warrant for this information. 
Tt was not till 1882 that Italy threw in her lot with 
Jermany and Austria, and she did so as a result of the 
occupation of Tunis by France. We may remark bere 
that the French occupation of Tunis, although a blow to 
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did not really interfere with the Italian schemes in 
Tripolitania. French benevolence towards Italian policy 
in. North Africa was always more stable than that of 
Germany, as Italy recognized clearly enough later. When 
war was declared only the other day by Italy against 
Turkey, the declaration was actually precipitated by the 
firm belief that Germany was trying to forestall Italy by 
extracting commercial concessions from Turkey that would 
make Italian policy impossible. 

When Italy felt in 1882 that she could no longer stand 
alone, and lifted up her eyes to Germany for help, she had 
no thoughts of such a thing as the present Triple Alliance. 
She contemplated only an alliance with Germany. Her 
relations with Vienna naturally did not suggest an alliance 
in that quarter, as the friction caused by the Irredentist 
agitation was at that time severe. But Bismarck insisted 
that Austria must be a party to any alliance. Even so, the 
Triple Alliance, as we know it, was not entered into at once. 
Twonew treaties were signed, one between Italy and Germany 
providing for common defence against a French attack, 
and the other between Italy and Austria, which did not 
provide for any security against France. In fact, Italy 
got nothing that she wanted out of her treaty with 
Austria; she entered into it simply because if she had 
not done so Germany would not have joined with her at 
all, and she would have been condemned indefinitely to 
the solitary existence which she dreaded. This clumsy 
arrangement led on to the Triple Alliance as it exists 
now. ‘The Triple Alliance was signed in 1887, and it 
conferred distinctly better terms on Italy. The reason 
for this advantage to Italy was that Austria was much 
embarrassed by an acute phase of her eternal antagonism 
with Russia, and Italy seized the opportunity to make 
Austria promise to take up arms if Italy were attacked 
by France. For the first time a single document com- 
mitted Germany, Austria, and Italy to alliance on equal 
terms in case of an attack from France or Russia. The 
Triple Alliance has to be renewed at the end of each term, 
but it has not superseded the old Austro-German Alliance 
of 1879, which goes on automatically unless either side 
gives notice to terminate it. If the Triple Alliance were 
denounced by any one of the partners, the Austro-German 
Alliance would still be in force unless it too were 
denounced. 

Dr. Friedjung then comes to the most important point. 
He says that the Triple Alliance contains a definite pro- 
vision that if Austria acquires any Balkan territory Italy 
also is to be free to acquire a corresponding amount. This 
was kept secret until the events of the last two years made 
it perfectly plain that some such plan was in operation. 
When Count Aehrenthal and Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
were sounded by Dr. Friedjung on the subject they both 
admitted the existence of the secret clause. 

Now how did the Triple Alliance work in recent Balkan 
affairs? Dr. Friedjung declares roundly that it worked 
badly. He regrets that Bismarck’s larger scheme was not 
realized in 1879, and in particular he blames the secret 
clause of the Treaty of Alliance. Much as Austria wanted 
new territory in the Balkans, she could not allow Italy to 
establish herself in Albania and acquire the port of Valona. 
Yet that was the compensation which Italy would have 
claimed under the secret clause. Rather than consent to 
it Austria renounced an active policy altogether. But it 
was not only the secret arrangement between Italy and 
Austria which made the Triple Alliance work badly. 
According to Dr. Friedjung—and any newspaper reader 
will bear out what he says—Berlin continually put the 
brake on Austria. Dr. Friedjung predicts that Germany 
will suffer for this when Turkey in Asia is partitioned, and 
he urges the Triple Alliance to remedy the mistake as far 
as possible by preparing at once a common plan of action 
which will prevent any spoils falling to England, Russia, 
and France. We assume that this proposed plan of action 
refers only to the possible partition of Asiatic Turkey. 
We should be very glad indeed to see a plan pre- 
pared in advance in case the Turkish Empire should 
crumble to pieces through its own errors. But we 
want a plan designed to save the world from war, and not 
the outrageously cynical plan of Dr. Friedjung. English- 
men can discuss such a plan without embarrassment, 
as they honestly hope it may not come into operation, and 


if it did they would not want to grab anything, but would | 


only require to be let alone where their interests are 
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tree, 
already established and paramount. An enormous amou t 
of anxiety in the future would be avoided if the Gens 
Powers—not the Triple Alliance or the Triple Entente, but 
the whole Concert—could meet together and decide what 
their spheres of influence are in the Turkish Empire 
The possibility of fighting about mere prospects and 
shadowy rights would then be prevented. Under this 
plan Germany, we think, ought to be recognized as the 
controlling Power in Asia Minor, Russia in Armenia 
France in Syria, and Great Britain, of course, on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and in Egypt. Such an 
understanding might co-exist with the determination 
to respect the integrity of Turkey so long as it were 
humanly possible to do so. And we hope that that 
might be for an indefinite period. 

The main interest, however, of Dr. Friedjung’s article 
so far as it concerns the future, is not the reference to 
Turkey, but the proof it offers of the active defects of the 
Triple Alliance. The Balkan wars have shown that the 
Triple Alliance is not at all formidable as an instrument 
of aggression. When nations have drawn together for 
purely defensive purposes, external pressure ever drives 
them into closer union. But when a treaty of alliance 
contemplates the possibility of acquiring territory, a crisis 
is apt to sharpen the differences between the allies. This 
is what has happened in the Triple Alliance. Germany 
called a halt to the forward Austrian policy, because it 
exposed Germany to the dangers of a war in which she 
had no particular interest. Austria suppressed her own 
ambitions because she would rather not gratify them than 
allow Italy simultaneously to gratify hers. All we can 
say by way of comment on these, events is that so long as 
the Triple Alliance is not successful in aggression we wish 
that it may long continue. So far as it is a league of 
defence it deserves the goodwill of every man. In that 
capacity it can never come into conflict with the Triple 
Entente, which is simply a league of peace itself. Italy 
in particular must recognize now that the Triple Alliance 
is not a means of territorial enrichment for her. If she 
remains in it, she will remain in it for peace and not for 
war. The proved weakness of the Triple Alliance in 
aggression is a reassuring fact for the whule world. For 
many years the smaller States especially have regarded 
the Triple Alliance as a predatory bogey. They will be 
justified henceforth in calming some of their fears with 
the recollection of what happened in the Balkans in 
1912 and 1913. 





STRIKES AND SOFT SAWDER. 


IR GEORGE ASKWITH has achieved a remarkable 
public reputation throughout the kingdom as an 
industrial pacifier, but that reputation will hardly be 
enhanced by the report which he has drawn up in con- 
nexion with the Dublin strikes. In saying this we are 
not referring to the fact that his report was rejected, 
but to the contents of the report itself. The report reads 
as if Sir George Askwith imagined that a great industrial 
dispute could be settled with a string of pleasant phrases. 
Of course, he imagined nothing of the sort. He found 
himself face to face with a situation which could only be 
solved by the withdrawal of Mr. Larkin and his 
friends from the impossible position assumed by them, 
and he failed to have the courage to say so,. Doubt- 
less he was influenced by his experience in dealing 
with English industrial disputes. One of the main 
features of the English temperament is a desire for com- 
promise, and Sir George Askwith in England has always 
been able to play upon this characteristic, and by giving a 
little bit to each side to secure a settlement. In Dublin 
there is no habitual love of compromise. On the contrary, 
the very word itself is anathema to the majority of Irish- 
men. But apart altogether from this temperamental 
difference the facts of the case make compromise almost 
impossible. This is shown clearly enough even in the body 
of Sir George Askwith’s amiably intentioned report. Not 
only does the report open with an emphatic condemnation 
of sympathetic strikes, but it goes on to show how these 
strikes render impossible the very system of conciliation 
which Sir George Askwith advocates as a method of pre- 
venting them. He first defines the sympathetic strike as 
a refusal on the part of men who may have no complaint 
against their own conditions of employment to continue 
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ee 
work because they come in contact with goods in some way 
connected with firms where a trade dispute is in progress. 
As an illustration of the sympathetic strike he mentions 
that porters at Kingstown refused to handle parcels of 

ublications consigned from England to a firm of Dublin 
newsagents because this firm had declined the request of 
the union that they should refuse to distribute newspapers 
printed by a firm of printers in Dublin who had a dispute 
with some of their employees. 

As Sir George Askwith points out, there is no end to the 
ramifications of this method of industria! warfare, but the 

rticular point in his report on which we wish to lay 
stress is the following :— 

«Even collective agreements signed on behalf of employers’ and 
men’s organisations, a provision of which was that no stoppage of 
work should take place without discussion and due notice, were 
entirely disregarded under the influence of this ever-widening 
method of conducting disputes.” 

And again a little later on he says :— 

“Jt cannot be expected that employers, many of whom have no 
grievances whatever with their employees, can continue their 
business if they are to be subjected, no matter what conciliatory 
steps they may themselves take to prevent it, to constant interrup- 
tions through the effects of the sympathetic and sudden strike.” 
Yet the only practical proposal contained in Sir George 
Askwith’s report is an elaborate scheme for Conciliation 
Committees based on the proposition that there is to be no 
strike or lock-out pending the reference of the matter in 
dispute to the Conciliation Committee. In other words, 
Sir George Askwith proposes as a means of terminating the 
present series of disputes in Dublin a method of conciliation 
which he admits is rendered impossible by the policy of 
the union responsible for the present disputes. As long 
as the Transport Workers’ Union uses as its method of 
industrial warfare the sympathetic strike, which by the 
nature of the case sweeps away all agreements for concilia- 
tion, it is quite useless to propose further schemes for 
establishing Conciliation Committees. Indeed, Sir George 
Askwith himself, in the body of his report, seems to see 
this clearly enough, for he says :— 

“No community could exist if resort to the sympathetic strike 

became the general policy of trade unionism as, owing to the inter- 
dependence of different branches of industry, disputes affecting 
even a single individual would spread indefinitely.” 
Having made this very clear and definite statement, Sir 
George Askwith appears to have had a sudden fear that he 
had gone a little too far on the employers’ side, and must 
veer round again to the side of the workpeople. He 
therefore goes on to add :— 

“If this should be the policy of trade unionism it is easy to 
understand that it does not commend itself to the employers, but 
in our experience of the better-organized employers and workmen 
the sympathetic strike or the sympathetic lock-out is not a method 
which is recognized as a reasonable way of dealing with disputes.” 

With all respect to Sir George Askwith, this is nothing 
but soft sawder, and he knows it. He knows perfectly well 
that the essence of the Dublin series of disputes is the 
adoption by the Transport Workers’ Union of the principle 
of the sympathetic strike. He knows also that this Union 
is being supported by English trade unionists with 
sympathy and with cash, and therefore he is merely 
throwing dust in the eyes of the public when he indites 
a report intended to convey the impression that there 
is no general sympathy among trade unionists with 
the sympathetic strike. It was, however, from his point 
of view necessary to sprinkle his report with this soft 
sawder because he was anxious to justify his condemnation 
of the employers for attacking Mr. Larkin and his Union. 
This he does in language sufficiently emphatic to please 
the Larkinites. He declares that the attempt of the 
employers to make their employees sign an understanding 
not to join the Transport Workers’ Union was contrary 
to individual liberty, and involved conditions “ which no 
workman or body of workmen could reasonably be expected 
to accept.” This, in plain language, is nothing but an 
evasion of the issue. When a suffragette is sent to prison 
for burning down houses her individual liberty is violated. 
When she is let out on ticket-of-leave, subject to an under- 
taking that she will not advocate further crimes of arson, 
she might very well describe that as a condition which she 
could not be expected to accept. The whole point is 
whether the Irish Transport Workers’ Union is or 

18s not engaged in work so mischievous as to justify 
9 collective attempt on the part of the Dublin employers 





to prevent it doing further mischief. Sir George 
Askwith, in one half of his report, makes it clear 
that in his opinion the methods of the Transport 
Workers’ Union would render impossible the remedy he 
proposes for the settlement of industrial disputes, and 
would destroy the life of the community. Yet in the 
other half of his report he condemns the Dublin employers 
because they use the only means open to them for getting 
rid of this institution. It is worth while adding 
that the method adopted by Dublin employers for 
destroying Larkinism is exactly parallel with the 
method employed by trade unionists for destroying non- 
unionism. The Dublin employer says, “We will not 
employ a man who joins a union whose method is the 
sympathetic strike.” The English trade unionist says, 
“We will not permit work to be carried on in a firm where 
non-unionists are employed.” The one proceeding is as 
much an interference with individual liberty as the other. 
Yet, so far as we are aware, Sir George Askwith has never 
yet publicly condemned English trade unionists for thus 
interfering with the liberty of their fellow workmen. 

The net effect of this unfortunate report is to confuse 
the issues. Admittedly a large number of the workpeople 
in Dublin have for a long time been underpaid, and there 
is grave reason to suspect that many of the Dublin 
employers have unwarrantably continued to treat their 
workpeople badly when economic conditions would have 
permitted a more generous treatment. ‘To organize them- 
selves against such conditions is not only the right of the 
workpeople, itis their duty. But obviously that duty must 
be discharged with a certain amount of intelligence. If a 
particular employer is treating his workpeople badly, that is 
an excellent reason why everyone should refuse to work for 
him. It is no reason whatever for refusing to work for a 
man who is treating his people well. The scientific method 
of dealing with a bad employer is to organize an effective 
strike against him individually, and other workpeople 
who sympathise with the strikers can show their 
sympathy in the most practical of all ways by subscribing 
to a maintenance fund. Instead of adopting this time- 
honoured method of dealing with bad employers, who 
deserve no mercy, Mr. Larkin has organized the disastrous 
and morally unjustifiable system of the sympathetic strike. 
Owing to his personality he has succeeded in securing 
a great hold over the working classes in Dublin, and he 
has also secured financial support from English trade 
unionists. It is therefore necessary to adopt exceptional 
methods of dealing with the danger which he has 
established. The Dublin employers have adopted the 
only method possible. In the war in which they are now 
engaged they deserve public support, whatever their 
original industrial offences may have been, for until 
Larkinism is put an end to it is quite impossible to 
secure industrial progress. 





THE PROBLEM OF RECRUITING. 


i= problem of recruiting for the regular Army is a 

subject of eternal discussion, for the authorities are 
never able to get all the men they want, and are perpetually 
dissatisfied with a large proportion of the men whom they do 
get. For example, Lord Percy, a military critic whose 
abilities we are delighted to recognize, though we often differ 
very strongly from him both in principle and in detail, points 
out in Tuesday’s Daily Mail how serious just now is the 
situation as regards recruiting for the regulars—remember 
we are thinking solely of them, and not in any way of the 
Territorials. We cannot help believing that the troubles 
of the War Office in this respect are almost entirely due to 
the unbusinesslike and generally unsatisfactory manner in 
which they have abways approached the problem. To put 
it in another way, we believe that the pay and general 
conditions of service of the regular soldier are amply 
sufficient to obtain the men required, and men of a good 
stamp. The real difficulty is that the War Office has 
never taken the proper steps to make known (1) their needs 
in the matter of men, and (2) the extraordinarily good 
conditions, financial and otherwise, under which the young 
soldier lives whilst he is with the colours. We shall be 
told, of course, that we are quite mistaken, that the War 
Office is always advertising in most seductive terms the 
advantages offered by the Army but with very little effect, 
and that, harp they never so sweetly, they find it impossible 
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to compete with other employers of labour, &&., &. We 
disagree. 

We are certain that if some big commercial under- 
taking wanted for any reason to get men, and were prepared to 
offer the liberal terms that the War Office, in effect, offers, 
they would proceed in a very different way, and would very 
soon have all the men they required. In the first place, the 
Government does not spend anything like the amount 
which it ought to spend on advertisement. In these days 
it is quite common for businesses whose turnover is far 
less than that of the Army to spend on advertisements 
sums like £70,000 to £80,000 a year. Considering what 
is spent every year by the Government on soldiers’ pay, 
rations, barracks, and so forth, they might very well spend 
£100,000 to £150,000 a year in advertisement. In these 
days when all the world is shouting its wares in the market 
you must shout too, or you will be forgotten, and shouting 
in this case means dinning into the ears of a forgetful, 
careless, and sleepy public what are the advantages of the 
Army. If every country newspaper throughout the United 
Kingdom had a standing advertisement setting forth the 
advantages of the Army, and with it a coupon which any 
man who wanted to join the Army had only to fill up and 
post to some representative of the Army near him, we are 
confident that a demand infinitely greater than now exists 
for entering the Army would be created. We must not 
forget that experience shows that in order to get what you 
want in business you have to create the demand by the 
stimulus of advertisement. The great dailies, morning and 
evening, which appeal specially to working men, and also, 
of course, the great popular London weeklies, should contain 
the Government’s standing advertisement, as well as the 
humbler county town and local papers of which we spoke 
above. In other words, in one way and another every 
paper that appeals to working men should have in ita 
perpetual reminder of the advantages of the Army and 
of how and where to join it. In this matter we are 
speaking of what we know. Last autumn the editor 
of this paper, owing to the kindness and generosity of a 
large portion of the press of all shades of opinion, inserted 
a letter with a coupon attached on which any ex-soldiers 
and Volunteers who saw his letter, and who were eligible 
to join the National Reserve, were invited to send in their 
names. Though this amateur effort had not, of course, 
the prestige of an official announcement, and was only pub- 
lished in a comparatively small number of newspapers, 
and in most cases only in one issue, and though the field 
was necessarily a narrow one, the response was most 
remarkable. 

We do not consider, however, that the resources of modern 
business enterprise would be the least exhausted by this 
procedure. Indeed, we regard advertisement with coupons 
rather as ground bait. For the main effort we would rely 
upon an organization resembling that which has made the 
Prudential Insurance Company and similar societies so 
great a success commercially and so great a power in the 
land. The Prudential Company, in order to get business, 
does not rely upon advertisement alone or upon the notion 
that because it is so well known the people who want 
to insure their lives will go and knock at its doors. It has 
the whole of the country mapped out into districts, with 
a most efficient staff of canvassers whose business it is to 
go round and put the advantages it offers before working 
men and to get them to insure with it. And above this 
body of canvassers there is a whole hierarchy of what we 
trust we may call without offence “speeders-up,” all of 
whom have strong, and of course perfectly legitimate, 
inducements in the way of percentages and commissions 
to get the maximum of business. We venture to say 
that if the War Office were to create a staff of canvassers 
organized on similar lines they would obtain thereby 
an enormous increase in recruits. They must not, of 
course, send sergeants inexperienced at such work, but 
properly trained men of the particular type used and 
developed by the Prudential and similar societies. And 
they must work, of course, systematically and not hap- 
hazard. Further, they must have no red-tape rules about 
not taking men in this season or that season. They 
must take the man when they can get him, and there 
must be payment by results to the canvassers, though at 
the same time they must have a good and permanent 
groundwork of remuneration. We venture to say that, 
by such a systematic house-to-house canvass as we are 





as, 
suggesting, the task of getting men would be far eas} 
than getting men to join an insurance company. The War 
Office canvassers would be offering money, as it ns 
and not asking for money. It is, we feel sure, ensler 4s 
persuade a young lad who is considering what kind of 
work to settle down to, that the Army is a good thin 
than it is to persuade a man with many other calls y S 
his purse that it is good to insure himself. . 

The wise canvasser, of course, would not try to get 
lads against their parents’ wishes. He would usual] 
call first upon the mother and father and ask their 
leave to put before their son the advantages which he 
would get by going into the Army. We believe that 
in thousands of cases the mother and father would be 
perfectly astonished at what the Army really offers, for 
many of them still believe that it merely means for a bo 
drink and disease while with the colours and destitution 
afterwards. And remember that the canvasser would not 
be painting in the least a sham or deceptive picture, 
To begin with, at any rate, there is no career which 
offers better monetary prospects to a young unskilled 
lad than the Army. A specific instance is always 
better than generalities, and the present writer will give 
one which came under his notice only a few months 
ago. An office messenger boy with no skilled knowledge of 
any kind—we mean an office boy unversed in either book- 
keeping or shorthand, who had not got his foot on any 
technical ladder—decided at about seventeen to go into the 
Army. He was not well enough developed to go straight 
into the Regulars, but he joined the Special Reserve. The 
good food and physical training which he there received 
developed him so rapidly that when the recruit training 
was over he was up to the Regular standard and went into 
a dragoon regiment. Though in every sense a very normal 
and ordinary young man, he did well, as any lad not a 
waster can do well, in the riding school, at the shooting 
butts, and at signalling, and by the time his first year was 
up, and when he was only nineteen, he was in receipt of 
very nearly Is. 6d.a day or 10s. a week, with all found, 
and well found, i.e., he was well fed, well clothed, well 
lodged, and had 10s. a week pocket money. Unless he 
had become a footman, and for such work he was not 
fitted by home training, there was no other position in 
which he could have obtained such pecuniary benefits. In 
all probability he would have considered himself lucky if he 
had been getting from 12s. to 14s. a week in a trade and 
having to pay out of that 10s. for board and lodging. In 
other words, he would have had only 2s. or 3s. a week 
pocket-money instead of 10s. The lad in question, and 
indeed practically any lad in the Army if he is reason- 
ably temperate in the matter of beer and _ tobacco, 
even if he is not a teetotaller, could easily save £10 a 
year. Where else can the unskilled labourer do that before 
he is twenty-five ? 

We shall be told, of course, that the canvasser of our 
thought, in putting such cases before a lad ur his parents, 
would be met at once with the objection that the boy 
would be stranded when he had done his seven years with 
the colours. Yet even here a canvasser who knew his 
business would be able quite truthfully to point out that 
the boy need not be stranded if he has taken the least 
trouble to think out what was going to happen to him 
and to plan to meet the emergency. He might have not 
only a considerable sum of money saved without having 
deprived himself of any legitimate pleasures, but would 
have his reserve pay amounting to 4s. or 5s. a week, and, in 
the case of the cavalry, the engineers, the artillery, the 
army service corps, and the army medical corps, would have 
acquired a training distinctly valuable in civil life. There 
are still plenty of people who want men who can look after 
a horse and drive a cart. The canvasser might also point 
out that though the soldier when he leaves the colours may 
often be in difficulties in finding a job, he is not the only 
person in such difficulties. There are plenty of men who 
do well in their first seven or eight years in civil employ- 
ment and then unfortunately find as great difficulties in 
the matter of re-engagements as does the time-expired 
soldier. But he at any rate has his reserve pay. Yet we 
hear of his troubles, though we do not hear of the troubles 
of hundreds of men who are worse situated. In other 
words, though there is a great element of chance m 
the vocation of the soldier, there is the same element in 
the life of the civilian, Indeed, we believe that & 
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_— uld not only say, but prove that, taking one 
conremwith another, the tad of the soldier doing well in 
tenlife are just as great as those of the civilian when 
; starts to earn his living, say, at the age of eighteen. 
soldier's immediate position and prospects are dis- 
i tter. 
et bene of working through a systematic 
canvass on the Prudential model such as we have described 
is that there would be in every village, or at any rate 
jn every district, a man who would be able at once to 
welcome a willing recruit. At present it is often more 
dificult than one would suppose to help a man who is 
hesitating about joining, into the Army. To take 
another personal case. The present writer knew of a lad 
who was eminently fitted to join the Army, both as regards 
physique and character, and whose parents had given a 
somewhat unwilling assent. The great thing was to get 
the boy to join before this assent and his own half-hearted 
intention had evaporated or been “chaffed” out of him by 
a set of very undesirable friends. If it had been a 
uestion of taking out a policy in the Prudential, the thing 
could have been done that afternoon, and in five minutes. 
As it was, the question of the exact place where he ought 
to go to be enlisted, and all the red tape connected there- 
with, caused a delay in which his intention did evaporate. 
Not only was a good soldier lost to the Army, but the boy 
lost a chance of being kept from falling into bad ways by 
nilitary discipline, which was just what he needed at the 
moment. 

As a final criticism it will perhaps be said that our pro- 
posal would be too expensive. We do not believe a word 
of it. No doubt it would look costly on paper, but in a 
couple of years the sums we suggest being spent on 
advertisement and systematic canvass on the Prudential 
model would have amply justified themselves in the 
improvement in the type of men recruited. At present 
we have to take a good many men for the Regular Army 
who are, from the physical point of view, hardly worth 
taking; who are, in short, a gamble. They may become 
efficient soldiers. On the other hand, it may turn out 
that they are not worth anything like the money which 
has been spent upon training them, feeding them, and 
clothing them. Our present system of inviting recruits 
looks cheap, but is dear—like all inefficient things. 
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OLD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
NE of the most envied accompaniments of high birth in 
the past is becoming almost universal. Almost every- 
one nowadays is possessed of family portraits. That is, they 
are possessed of accurate delineations of the features of their 
more immediate ancestors. Old photograph albums tell 
middle-aged men and women what their grandfathers were 
like before they grew old, and young people can study the 
clothes, faces, and deportment of their great-grandparents 
and great-aunts and great-uncles. We all have pictures of 
the block whence we were hewn—an advantage reserved at 
one time for chips of greater distinction. The fact ought not 
to be without its effect upon character—if the heirlooms of 
family tradition are of any value. As in the case of jewels, 
there is something fictitious about the store which is set by 
them. Nevertheless the fascination of such heirlooms is 
eternal. 

A really good collection of old family photographs is 
a great treasure. But why, as we turn over its pages, are 
we quite sure to laugh? What is there that is ridiculous 
about the earlier photographs? It is not very easy to say. 
They tell us truthfully a great deal about those who are 
separated from us by a small space of time and an immense 
expanse of change. The sitters are self-conscious. Some 
of their self-consciousness was doubtless due to the long 
exposure then necessarily exacted by the photographer, but 
also they are frankly trying to look their best. But what- 
ever we may say of them as _ individuals, taken all 
together they bear witness to a simpler generation than 
ours. It is curious how often they give an impression 
of belonging to a lower rank of life than the one 
they adorned. Any look of distinction is rare in an old 
photograph, and groups of children belonging to the well-off 
classes remind one of groups collected at a village school 
feast. To our eyes the men and the children of the early 
Victorian period were wonderfully badly dressed. Perhaps 


there bas never been a period when the beauty of women was 
substantially injured by the fashions. But if the men in 
early photographs lacked vanity to reform the tailoring art, 
they were not above striking an attitude in obedience perhaps 
to the suggestion of the photographer any more than their 
wives and daughters were. As we turn over the heavy leaves 
of the album we are sure to see a young soldier intending 
to look fierce, a young lady looking intentionally modest, 
a husband and wife exhibiting devotion by staring at one 
another, she from a chair that she may look up, he on his 
legs looking down. A clergyman, or perhaps he is only a 
grave father of a family, is represented with an enormous 
Bible on his knees, and a group of oddly dreseed little girls 
are feigning interest in a geographical globe. We could 
not put ourselves into such self-conscious positions nowadays. 
Would it be absurd to say that it is partly because we are 
too self-conscious? Reserve may become an affectation. A 
good deal of our vaunted simplicity arises from the terror we 
feel of being ridiculous. It is the simplicity of the schoolboy, 
who dare not be conspicuous and who is not in real truth a 
very simple being. No generation is a judge of its own aira 
and graces. Will our photographs make our grandchildren 
laugh? Will they see an extraordinary egoism behind the 
studied simplicity of our attitudes and expressions? Our 
grandfathers and grandmothers wished that their photo- 
graphs should call attention to the fact that they were 
playing their parts well. Men and women in modern fashion- 
able photographs say nothing about their réles. They call 
attention—loudly—to their own individualities. Will our 
descendants amuse themselves sometimes on Sunday after- 
noons comparing old “snapshots” with old fashionable 
photographs? Will they be so cruel as to believe that the 
snapshot was the more like? Probably not, because it is in 
the carefully taken photograph and not in the snapshot that 
family likenesses are most often obvious. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about old family 
photographs is the likeness we are able to trace between the 
representatives of one generation and another. At times, 
between fairly close relations, it approaches to something 
like identity. This impression is strengthened when we 
remember that likeness of feature almost always carries with 
it likeness of voice. For instance, we may find a very early 
Victorian lady in a crinoline, with banded hair. Her band is 
upon the shoulder, perhaps, of a mild little boy in a species 
of fancy costume which was known as “kilts.” The photo- 
grapher desired to show the sedate tenderness of the early 
Victorian ideal matron, but the likeness to her great-niece 
strikes every beholder, and the great-niece is perhaps a 
suffragette. Dressed like the photograph, supplied with the 
crinoline and the little boy, with rearranged hair and taking 
similarity of voice for granted, the two ladies would seem to 
be one. Would the aunt in the photograph have been a 
suffragette had circumstances permitted? Would the great- 
niece have been a mild, sedate lady of early Victorian pro- 
clivities under other conditions? We wonder perhaps what 
the great-aunt was really like. Probably no one can remem- 
ber anything about ber except that she lived in such-and- 
such a place, and that the boy died. We turn to another 
picture, saying sadly that “there is no one now whom we 
could ask.” There is no key now to the personality of the 
great-aunt except that of the great-niece who is so like 
her. It is sad how soun we are all forgotten, or remembered 
only by a resemblance which strikes bebolders as ridiculous. 
“ Quite comically like!” they ery as they look at the portrait, 
Change of circumstance does sometimes make a resemblance 
absurd. Tle prototype seems like the antitype masquerading, 
and it is difficult to get away from the theatrical suggestion. 
It is amazing what a likeness a large-headed, very untidily 
dressed young man in a photograph, who seems to be seeking 
a leonine effect, may bear to his young relation at Sandhurst. 
The modern military cadet, shocked by the much-creased 
trousers, is perhaps the only person who does not see the 
likeness. The early photographs of children seem at first 
as little like the children of to-day as the Fairchild family 
are like children in a modern story-book. All the same, if 
we isolate and magnify a single face we may probably find 
its antitype in the present nurseries of the family or at 
school. Old photographs of children are, however, very 
unsatisfactory. They are surprisingly without charm, Has 





the modern worship of children brought something out in 
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them which was not patent in their little grandfathers? The 
painters contradict a theory to which early photography 
certainly lends a plausibility. 

Why does the ordinary middle-class family keep so poor a 
record, not of its own doings—they are, for the most part, 
dull enough—but of its own personalities? None of us can 
see in front of us much further than the probable lifetime of 
our own children, and we do not like to look even so far as 
that. Surely it would give us a sense of space if we could see 
clearly a little farther behind us. Moreover, to those who are 
engaged in the bringing up of their own children, a history of 
the family might furnish many a hint. Would it not be a 
good plan if every family appointed a historiographer. It 
would be his or her duty to make a slight sketch in words of 
every living member of the family; to keep a few charac- 
teristic letters; to put down a few characteristic sayings, and 
to send this little dossier to some discreet person who should 
be agreed upon as a recipient of the family archives. As a 
companion volume to the family album it would be very 
interesting! The post, too, would be an interesting one to fill. 
The choice would fall often, we think, upon an unmarried 
woman. Women are far more interested in character-study 
than men; unmarried women are apt to stand a little outside 
the family circle. Also such a woman would be likely to accept 
a somewhat onerous job for the sake of the sense that she 
was somehow augmenting the significance of her own blood, 
though only by words. All the same, we are not sure but 
that the book might prove enervating reading. History 
repeats itself, as the photographs show us. A minute descrip- 
tion of their forebears might remove from present members 
of a humdrum family all sense of originality, and leave them 
with a calm acquiescence in stagnation, a sense that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and that each successive genera- 
tion is a reproduction of the last in different clothes and fresh 
circumstances. 





THE BURDEN OF PRESENTS. 

N enterprising shopkeeper issued a catalogue some years 
ago—and still does so, for all we know—in which he 
attempted to make the choosing of Christmas presents easy. 
Perhaps it is not too flattering to human nature to say that 
he misread the heart of the normal giver with whom the act 
of suiting the present to the character of the receiver is a 
function of personal interest and interpretation. This is not 
a function which can be discharged vicariously or by rote. 
Yet the shopkeeper had no doubt about the matter. The 
confidence and glibness of his recommendations were sublime. 
Here you had presents “ suitable for husbands,” “suitable for 
wives,” “suitable for sons,” “suitable for mothers.” The 
suitability was necessarily decided on formal and general 
grounds, and you derived the idea that there was no common 
ground of suitability between the sexes. The women, it 
appeared, wanted books, but the men who stalked through 
this catalogue did not read at all. To judge from the tastes 
predicated for them, they were given up either to athletics or 
to selfish pleasures. If they did not want golf clubs (no hint 
being given of the embarrassment caused to a golfer by 
having clubs chosen for him by somebody else), they wanted 
cigars—and perbaps the disappointment caused by a woman’s 
choice in that respect would bave been even worse. The 
women, on the other hand, were not supposed to smoke 
cigarettes, but might be reminded of the socks to be darned 
or the buttons to be sewn on—while the husband swung the 
golf clubs or smoked the cigars, no doubt—by the numerous 
elegant little packets of sewing materials. The burden of 
choosing a present is part of the price paid for it, and the more 
important part of the significance of the present. The shop- 
keeper evidently belonged to the order of beings who reduce 
all the graces of life to a formula, and consequently see every- 
thing wrong. Of the same order are the writers of books on 
etiquette practised in a world that no man ever yet saw. 
There appears to be no reason, by the way, why someone 
should not write about etiquette in a manner that would not 
mislead. But we suppose that the man or woman who could do 
it would not want to do it. Of the same order, again, are the 
writers of letters suitable for all occasions—letters for engage- 
ments, weddings, births, dinner parties, garden parties, letters 
to intimate friends, and letters to those with whom the writer 
would desire, as Shakespeare says, to be “ better strangers,” 





eee 


unreal 


esigned 


These ready-made letters are the most pathetically 
things ever imagined. Never were vebicles better @ 
to destroy the rapport which letters are intended to creat 
The author of the ever-delightful “ Vice Versa” understood 
all the grimness of this comedy when he made his school 
master dictate to the boys the letter which they were to =n 
home—the dictation which began “ My dear parent, or parent 
as the case may be, comma.” No, none of these things pi 
be done for us if sincerity be retained. Presents must be 
chosen by the donor, as manners must be self-cultivateg 
and letters authentic. 

No doubt the pains we give ourselves in the choice of 
presents are often wasted. Wespend an hour in ransackin 
a shop, and at the end of it select something which very likely 
will please the recipient less well than the first object on 
which we laid our hands. Our judgment of a friend’s taste 
is probably only an expression of cur own. And how often 
we satisfy our own taste so well that we can scarcely 
induce ourselves to part with the present! Particularly does 
this happen when the present is a curio, a picture, or a piece 
of old furniture. In those circumstances we are like the 
Frenchwoman who was asked by a friend to recommend 
a tutor who had perfect manners, a fine appearance, real 
learning, athletic prowess, geniality, patience, and a thousand 
other merits. “ Quand je le trouve,” she wrote, “ je l’épouserai,” 

But the burden of the private giver is nothing, as we are 
happy to be reminded by some information which appeared in 
the Times last Saturday, compared with that of the ruler who 
has to bestow ceremonial presents. The tastes and interests 
of our relations and friends at home are all comprised within 
the border of British habits. But to choose for a savage chief 
or an Oriental potentate is another matter. The imagination 
rocks and limps. The recipient may be affronted by our best,and 
ravished by some infantile grandiosity. Abd-ul-Aziz, formerly 
Sultan of Morocco, was said to have been purticularly pleased 
with his perpetually perspiring polar bear. Appropriateness 
may be discovered in a nightmare of inappropriateness. 
It was not an easy undertaking, then, for the King 
and Queen, or whoever performed the task for them, 
to choose presents for the Dalai Lama in return for the 
presents which were received from him three months ago. 
It was not as though the Dalai Lama could be asked what 
he wanted, like that paramount chief in South Africa who 
was invited to say what token he would value of the British 
Government’s appreciation of his loyalty. The chief replied 
that he desired “an admiral’s uniform, and two streets 
two hundred yards long and a hundred yards apart, lit by 
electric light, like those at Johannesburg.” That has always 
seemed to us a delightfully bewildering mixture of the tangible 
and the intangible. And the picture is complete in the mind’s 
eye—as it no doubt was in his own eye—of the chief arrayed 
in the admiral’s uniform basking in the welcome glare of 
the electric light on his well-earned boulevard. The presents 
for the Dalai Lama appear to us excellently, and as it were 
comprehensively, chosen with a view to avoiding all the 
possible chances of not giving pleasure. There is, first of all,a 
teak-wood case impervious to any weather. ‘“ When opened,” 
we read, “the case exhibits in the centre a gold rice-cup 
and cover and a plate, surrounded by two flower vases and two 
photo frames containing signed photographs of the King and 
Queen, guarded on either side by a richly chased gold model 
of a Trafalgar lion mounted on a white marble pedestal. The 
cup and cover, a copy of work of Charles II. period, is richly 
chased with acanthus-leaf decoration, open leafage button, and 
two scroll handles ; and the plate and flower vases are also orna- 
mented with richly chased acanthus leaves. The photograph 
frames, like all the other gold articles, are of eighteen carat, 
and have yellow enamelled panels on engine-turned silver ; the 
backs are of silver water gilt, and eight applied acanthus leaves 
complete the embellishment. Beneath the gold plate is a 
sequence of our English coinage, ranging from a sovereign to 
a farthing, all of the present year. In the lids of the case are 
fitted two solid silver photograph frames corresponding in 
pattern to the gold frames and containing water-colour draw- 
ings of the Houses of Parliament and of Buckingham Palace.” 

So far as possible, the Dalai Lama’s presents have been 
matched by corresponding objects. His Tibetan armour 
and sword bring in return an embossed scimitar with a gold 
wire sword-knot and a pair of twelve-bore hammerless 
ejector guus with gold inlay and cartridges. We trust that 
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his Holiness will make good practice on the ptarmigan—are 
there ptarmigan P—which inhabit the heights of Tibet, and 
that the stoppage of the trade in guns and ammunition on 
the Pirate Coast may never affect his supply of ammunition. 
The historic Tibetan saddle brings in return a modern English 
addle and a gold-embroidered saddle-cloth. A carriage and 
three horses are to be sent from India. The costume of a 
modern Tibetan lady which the Dalai Lama sent has found 
this country unwilling to make an exact retort. No hobble 
skirt and no hat with a dagger-like feather are to be con- 
veyed to the Potala. The British answer is rolls of fine table 
jinen and Scotch tweed, which the Dalai Lama can have 
fashioned by the Tibetan housewives and tailors. Finally 
the Dalai Lama receives a writing case, an astronomical 
telescope, and the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

The method of matching present with present disposes of 
the invidiousness of either side getting much the best of the 
bargain. Perhaps the simplest way out of the difficulty 
js not to accept presents at all, and this has long been 
perceived by the East. The more you move towards the 
East, the more you have presents pressed upon you and the 
Jess you are expected to accept them. In Europe, the present 
which is not a real present still thrives fairly well in Spain. 
You are offered anything you admire. The Spaniard in a 
railway carriage will not begin to eat his luncheon without 
offering to share it with you. He would be astonished and 
inconvenienced and possibly half-starved if you accepted the 
invitation. In “ Genesis” we may see the antiquity of the cere- 
monial offer which is not meant to be taken literally. When 
Abraham wanted to buy the field and cave of Machpelah from 
Ephron, Ephron said, “ My lord, hearken unto me: the land is 
worth four hundred shekels of silver; what is that betwixt me 
and thee?” ‘Then we are told that Abraham “hearkened 
unto Ephron ”—with the result that he weighed out to him 
the immense sum named, “current money with the merchant.” 
Every administrator of the British Empire in the East has 
had his covetousness tempted. A high official in India admired 
a battery of field artillery in one of the native States. “It is 
yours,” said the Indian Prince, but of course the present was 
not delivered. Of one British official—not in India, of 
course—it was related that when he was offered a piece of 
furniture or pottery or tapestry he would send a cart for it the 
next day. Let us hope that the stories about him were 
apocryphal, and that, whatever his lust for loot, he really dis- 
played the heroic forbearance of a certain humble domesticated 
journalist. Of this man it was related that when he was 
offered by a Rajah a tray of gems worth many thousands of 
pounds he courteously waved away the glittering mass, but was 
heard to ejaculate under his breath, “‘ Alas! my poor wife!” 








OCTOBER IN THE GARDEN. 


HERE is not much difference between the gardens of 
September and August, but in October the seasons 

meet. The summer flowers are not all of them over; the 
winter flowers are beginning, and there is the work for the 
spring waiting to be done—so much work, indeed, it seems at 
the beginning of the month that the doubt is which piece to 
tackle first. The contrasts and the changes are about all the 
heds and borders; sweet briars are still in bloom, and under 
them the leaves of the muscari hyacinth of April are already 
long and green; the blackberries are thick in the hedge, even 
though pounds of them have been picked in the last fortnight 
for the kitchen, and below the trailing bramble shoots the 
Nobleanum rhododendron is bursting crimson through its 
opening buds; the lilies, auratum and speciosum, have not 
yet unfolded all their flowers, but by their side the azaleas 
are red and russet, or else already bare with their buds set for 
May. The sky changes like the flower-borders. October is 
more often a month of showers than the proverbial April, and 
the morning may be divided between hot sunlight on heather 
aad St. John’s wort, and sudden rain that closes convolvuluses 
and eschscholtzias as the April rain shuts the crocuses ; or the 
rain may come as it came last Tuesday morning, in a burst 
that sweeps soil from the beds and floats the fallen rhododen- 
dron leaves in a river down the lawn. The lawn itself changes. 
A night of wind and rain spreads it with oak leaves and broken 
twigs; the gardener sweeps it clean and green, and an hour 
later some wet gust from the south blows the leaves abroad 
again, to lie on the green surface for the worms to suck 





at and tilt upright, half in and half out of the turf 
and demanding once more the gardener’s broom. Or on 
one of those calm days which are met most often in October 
and the end of January, the lawn changes not only in colour 
but in texture. Gossamer streams from every plant and 
shrub, and stretches over the grass a veil of gauze which 
runs a ribbon of quivering light towards the sun like the path 
of rays over sea-water. Walk across the grass, or sit and try 
to write in the shade of the trees, and voyaging spiders settle 
on your coat, your face, your hands; you will be dressed in 
gossamer over homespun; and on the paper before you the 
spiders travel one after another, or voyage out again on their 
vague chase of courtship. Then comes the last change, when 
the wind swings round and drops, and before morning the 
first hard frost has blackened the heliotrope and hung the 
climbing nasturtiums on the fence in an unseemly festoon 
of pulp. 

The chief purpose of the month is preparation, with the 
pleasure of new plans and new planting. And of planning in 
or near a garden there is surely nothing more absorbing than 
possibilities of trees. The gardener deals with nothing else so 
large and so important as trees. He may plant trees to frame 
a view, or to shape an outline, or to block out something he 
does not wish to see; and always when he plants them he has 
to remember that they will not always look like the trees he is 
putting in, but that they will grow, that they will outlive him, 
and that the work he is doing is for others who are to come 
after him, perhaps centuries after. Or he may find himself 
engaged in what is for the time being a more engrossing 
business even than the planting of trees, because of the bold- 
ness of the effect gained in so short a time, and that is the 
cutting down of trees to clear a space or to get a view. Noone 
understands how engrossing an occupation destruction can be 
more fully than the man whom chance or fate has led to build 
a house in a wood, particularly if the wood is on a hill, and 
cutting an opening here or a lane there means looking from the 
garden lawn toa horizon a mile or it may be twenty miles 
away. He is beset with doubts and questions. If he clears 
this space or cuts that lane, will he get the view he hopes for? 
Will the trees whose sides he lays bare by his cutting spread 
their branches gracefully or awkwardly into the gap? Can 
he be certain that he will be better off with the trees no longer 
intervening between him and the line of distant hills, or is it 
possible that in trying to get a view of the hills he will find 
himself ten yeurs later, or next year, looking at a new house 
instead? Will he be letting in the wind into what is now 
warm and sheltered? Does the screen of trees keep the walls 
of his house dry, and will he get more rain in at the windows 
if he removes the screen? These are questions not to be 
decided off-hand. He may be certain or uncertain as to the 
answers to some of them, but on one point he may be absolutely 
assured. If he fells a full-grown tree, he can by no means in 
the world put it back where he took it from. 

Trees are the great pieces which the gardener handles; 
October gives him the opportunity of gaining some of his 
broader effects with the smallest material. October is the 
month for bulbs. Corms doubtless many of them should be 
called, or roots, or tubers; but bulb is the name on the 
nureerymen’s catalogues, and bulb embraces all when they 
are being ordered and when they arrive. Bulbs are the best 
behaved of garden arrivals. They do not demand to be 
loosened at once, as do trees; they need not be put in the 
ground immediately, as must plants. They may arrive at 
your door just as you are setting out from it; they may be 
put aside till you return; they may be inspected after night- 
fall, by artificial light, near the fire, on the floor; they 
wait, tightly packed, neatly labelled, in strong, stiff, folded 
paper bags. Their numbers are written upon the bags, 
and those numbers can be verified. They have a touch 
and a consistency of their own; a bulb should be firm, 
heavy, dry, smooth. Bulbs that are light, or which give to 
the fingers, are not bulbs to plant; they do not reward the 
grower even when “naturalized in grass,” which is the fate of 
many bulbs not considered good enough for other places. The 
worse a bulb is, the less chance there is that it will do any- 
thing natural in grass except die. But even bulbs which 
handle well and promise much may fail; they have that 
virtue, that they provide an element of chance. There are 
winter aconites, for example. The roots of winter aconites 
may appear to be exactly right; their dark, dingy, uncanny 
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shapes, which with their capability of pushing out squat white 
fingers, give you the idea almost of intelligent life may turn 
out the most dismal of failures. They are difficult things to 
store, and in an unlucky year, or if they are planted when the 
ground is too wet, they may simply rot where they lie. Bulbs, 
too, may rot in the same way, or may come up blind; that is 
particularly the case when they are “ naturalized in grass ”— 
a process which is often successful, but which must have 
killed more bulbs than any other. The fact is that grass does 
more harm than good; its tendency is to weaken or to choke, 
and only the hardiest bulbs refuse to be choked out of exist- 
ence or out of flowering. The catalogues do not tell all; be 
who tries to “naturalize in grass” learns much from experi- 
ence. The promise of one October is fulfilled; the next 
spring the promise which is fulfilled is that of the inevitable 
gardening friend who tells you the things you cannot do. 
Sometimes it is the bags containing the bulbs, and not the 
catalogues, which tell Jess than they should. Bulbs must be 
packed in something ; sawdust is one thing, and the shucks of 
parsnip seed are another; a third packing material is parsnip 
seed itself. How many parsnips have been planted in the 
coats of hyacinth bulbs, or by shaking out paper bags? One 
happy October day, years ago, the present writer planted in 
tubs four dozen hyacinths and four million parsnips. When 
they all came up the effect was prodigious. The comments 
made on their appearance would have even satisfied the Dutch 
bulb grower who, during succeeding autumns, if the expected 
or hoped-for order does not arrive, sends out a coloured post- 
card as a reminder to customers, pointing out their omissions. 
It is very urbane, very ingratiating; it ends with the polite 
assurance that “any answer will oblige.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





ULSTER AND THE UNION. 
[To rne Epiror or tue “ Srecraror.”’) 
§1r,— One fact emerges clearly from the more recent speeches 
of the Unionist and Nationalist leaders inIreland. Sir Edward 
Carson has distinctly disavowed any claim to dictate to the 
rest of Ireland as to what form of government they shall or 
shall not enjoy. On behalf of those for whom he speaks he 
only demands that they shall not be subordinated to the 
Nationalist ascendency of a Parliament in Dublin. He only 
asks that they be allowed to serve their God and their King 
under the constitutional liberties handed down to them by their 
forefathers. Very different is the claim of Messrs. Redmond 
and Devlin. It is not so much for freedom for themselves as for 
domination over the Ulster Protestants. They will not hear 
of Home Rule if not accompanied by the coercion of a million 
of our fellow citizens, and their subjection to a yoke which 
they loathe and detest. The issue is thus most clearly defined. 
On the one hand the maintenance of those constitutional rights 
and privileges which have been our common heritage in the 
past; on the other, the assumption of a domination over an 
intensely hostile population. Would we might listen to the 
comments of the party which still arrogates to itself the title 
of “Liberal” if Ulster were only situated in the Balkans !—I 
am, Sir, &c., GrorGE Briscoz. 
Hildon House, Broughton, Hants. 





COERCION OF ULSTER BILL. 

ETo rue Epiror oy tue “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Radicals are constantly quoting the Union of South 
Africa as a precedent for and as being analogous to Home 
Rule for Ireland. Agreeing, for the sake of argument, with 
this thesis, and also assuming that Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught are as desirous of forming part of the proposed 
United Ireland as were the Transvaal, Cape Colony, and 
Orange River Colony of forming part of the Union of South 
Africa, surely it would te only just (and the oft-quoted 
analogy would be more complete) if Ulster were allowed by a 
Referendum to decide, as Natal did, whether she also is desirous 
of coming under the new arrangement, or of remaining (as Natal 
had the option of remaining) under the form of government 
which she at present enjoys. Although I have assumed that 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught are in favour of Home 
Rule, nevertheless, as there are so many uncontested con- 
stituencies there, it would be both interesting and instructive 
(if it were possible) to take the true opinion of these three 








[October. 11, 1918, 
provinces, also by Referendum, in the poceent Mais Rule 
Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., IRISHMAN 





THE PROBLEM OF CIVIL WAR. 
{To rue Epitor or tue “Srecraror.’’] 

Srr,—I have read with great interest the article in your 
current issue headed “The Problem of Civil War,” 1] fear 
that our views do not coincide upon many matters affectin 

the Irish question; but with the main purport of your article 
and with your estimation of the gravity of the present crisig 
Tam in entire agreement. You say with perfect truth that 
“if an attempt is made to force the present Bill upon North. 
East Ulster, there will without question be civil war,” and it 
may be stated with equal truth that if the demand of the 
rest of Ireland for some such measure is withheld, disorder 
of an equally grave character will result and probably over a 
more extended areca. Ido not for a moment believe that the 
Government will entertain any proposal either for a general 
election or for referring the specific question of whether oy 
not their present Bill should come into operation to a 
Referendum. I think that the one important consideration 
for practical men is their attitude towards the only other 
plan by which a peaceful settlement may be reached—the pro. 
posal of Lord Loreburn for a Conference, and I cannot urge too 
strongly that this proposition be accepted. The consequences 
to be anticipated from a refusal to negotiate would be so 
terrible that I can scarcely imagine prudent men of any party 
leaving one stone unturned to avoid them. I therefore ask the 
courtesy of your columns to indicate the direction in which, 
according to my judgment, the influence of your readers may 
most profitably be directed. In the first place, they should 
make it clear that any party declining to enter upon a Con- 
ference at all, or making it impossible by the imposition of 
unreasonable conditions for others to do so, will ipso facto 
forfeit their sympathy. To support Lord Loreburn’s proposals 
plainly involves the acceptance of this principle, and, whatever 
our views may be upon the present situation, the responsibility 
for what may happen in the future can only be determined 
hereafter. Next they should endeavour to secure that all 
matters of secondary importance be excluded from discussion 
at the Conference. It would be well indeed if this could pro- 
ceed on the agreed basis that the Bill will become law in the 
three southern provinces and in part of Ulster, but that the 
remainder of Ulster is to receive separate treatment. The one 
most difficult question of all—that of how and where the 
boundary line shall be drawn in that province — must of 
necessity be left for consideration; but it is infinitely more 
likely to be solved if the parties feel that it is the only matter 
left in issue than if a number of other highly controversial 
questions are made the subject for their deliberations as well. 
Lastly, we should all strive for an agreement, before the 
Conference is held, that if it proves abortive the points 
upon which it has broken down shall be published, and 
this for two reasons: (a) that in that eventuality ail may 
be afforded the opportunity for estimating rightly at 
whose door the failure lies, and (b) that no party to the 
Conference may suppose that any other has entered upon it 
for purposes of policy only. Permit me also in conclusion to 
direct particular attention to that matter which, as I have 
already indicated, will probably prove to be the erux of what- 
ever negotiations take place. There is room for much 
educational work upon the question of what districts in 
debatable areas are entitled to receive separate treatment. I 
cannot agree that “the proper plan to follow would be to say 
that any Irish county should have the right to demand a poll 
of the electors as to whether it should or should not be included 
in the area to which the Irish Home Rule Bill is to apply.” 
Recognition of the necessity for separate treatment at all 
carries with it the knowledge that counties like Tyrone or 
Fermanagh are for this purpose essentially different from 
counties like Antrim or Down, and I think therefore that in 
certain districts the line of demarcation for separate treat- 
ment will have to diverge from that which delimits the 
counties.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR C. H. BoRRER. 

21 Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W. 





PEERS AND THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 


[To tux Ep:tor or THe “Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of last Saturday Lord Ebury challenges 
the last paragraph of my letter in the Spectator of the 
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previous week as being of a controversial character, and I 
will ask for a brief space in reply. I claimed that those 
who voted with the Government in the last division on the 
Parliament Bill might congratulate themselves that they had 
been the means of giving time for reflection by the Govern- 
ment as the result of Lord Loreburn’s wise letter at a critical 
moment, Lord Ebury does not really deny this, but, on the 
contrary, admits that our action has “postponed civil war.” 
But how has that been effected except by our votes having 
prevented the creation of three hundred puppet peers? And 
may we not now reasonably hope that, as a result of the 
postponement of the Bill and of civil war, for which Lord 
Ebury grudgingly gives us some credit, no Prime Minister 
will dare to advise the King to assent to a Home Rule Bill 
fraught with such danger to the State, which would probably 
be repudiated by the constituencies at the next general 
election.—I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 


Hainton Hall. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND MONEY. 
(To tux Epiror or tue “Spectator.” 


§1n,—Many Liberals agree with the Spectator that the uneasy 
suspicions generated by the Marconi affair can only be dis- 
pelled by measures that will make the recurrence of such 
scandals impossible. There was a danger, after the debate in 
the House of Commons and the expressions of regret from 
the implicated Ministers, that the affair might have been too 
lightly dismissed. We have to thank Mr. Lloyd George for 
keeping public attention fixed on the serious questions arising 
from the affair. Whether he has refused to “ let sleeping dogs 
lie” because he feels that his offence was inadequately punished, 
or because he has really persuaded himself that he is a hardly 
used martyr, is immaterial. The analogy between St. Sebastian, 
who died for the Christian faith, and the highly paid Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who is criticized for gambling is not very 
convincing to the ordinary mind. Whatever the Chancellor's 
motives, his determination not to let the odour of the Marconi 
affair escape from the public nostrils has served its purpose. 
With the truth or inaccuracy of his attacks on his Tory critics 
we have nothing to do. Certainly some of his charges have 
not been answered to the general satisfaction. What the 
Chancellor fails to realize is that the more truth there is in 
his justification (?) “I have but done as others have done,” 
the less excuse there is for a Prime Minister and a House of 
Commons who let a culprit caught red-handed go scot free. 
That a sin against the public is prevalent is surely a strange 
argument in favour of the representatives of that public letting 
it pass unpunished. The more offenders there are, no matter who 
they are, the more drastically those detected should be dealt with. 
What Mr. Lloyd George wanted in 1900, that in regard to 
their financial transactions Ministers should be above suspicion, 
decent men of all political parties mean to insist on now. Since 
the etiquette in regard to these matters has been disregarded 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General, 
the Chief Whip, and perhaps by others, for the future we must 
have rules which cannot safely be broken. These rules might, 
as the Spectator suggests, be formulated by a small repre- 
sentative Royal Commission. 

So far I find myself in complete agreement with the writer 
of your article “Government and Money.” But when I find 
him accepting Lord Selborne’s argument that what is wrong 
fora Cabinet Minister is right for an Under-Secretary, the 
high purpose of the article is tainted by a disagreeable whiff 
of party spirit, and I feel bound to protest. Instances of 
Under-Secretaries who dominated their chiefs and their 
departments have not been unknown. Is it sound doctrine 
that the virtual ruler of a Government department may be a 
divector of a company with which that department does 
business? How can a line be drawn between Under-Secre- 
taries with predominant influence and Under-Secretaries 
for whose actions their chiefs can be held really as well as 
technically responsible? The only safeguard is that the 
restrictions on the chief should also be binding on the 
subordinate. Still more strongly must I protest against the 
apparent significance of the following passage, “Mr. Lloyd 
George does not believe that the charge against him is that be 
lost money in a Stock Exchange speculation. If anyone had 
been foolish enough to make such a charge, then possibly it 
might be relevant to say that other Cabinet Ministers ,. .” 





That Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Rufus Isaacs, and Lord Murray 
should have gambled in the shares of a company closely 
connected with a company with which the Government was 
negotiating, was, of course an aggravation of their offence, a 
superfluity of naughtiness. But does the Spectator mean by the 
words quoted above that it is only because the Ministers gambled 
in Marconis that the public has a right to feel aggrieved, that 
it would be foolish to object to Mr. Lloyd George or other 
Ministers gambling in the shares of other companies? If so, 
I gladly confess to being one of the large army of fools who 
object to such gambling. I am not a member of that well- 
intentioned body, “The Anti-Gambling League.” By the by, 
what censure did it pass on the Chancellor's “flutter” in 
Marconis? If a Minister can reconcile it to his conscience 
and common sense to try and break the bank at Monte Carlo, 
he has as much or as little right to do it as any private 
individual. The fool will be punished according to his folly. 
But when a Minister plays on the Stock Exchange against 
the taxpapers to whom he owes his salary and his position, 
it is a more serious offence. Because he is a Minister it 
will pay many people with axes of their own to grind to 
give him excellent if not infallible tips. These tips will 
afford him, in many instances, an unfair advantage over 
the uninformed public taxpayers. Ministers are paid hand- 
some salaries. In -addition, is there any reason why they 
should be given “six to four the best of it” when they 
gamble against the public on the Stock Exchange? Many 
of us think that it is bad for Ministers and unfair to a con- 
siderable section of their paymasters. It is true that Mr. 
Lloyd George and other Ministers have not always gambled 
successfully. exclusive information is not always accurate, 
and clever politicians may not always be discriminating in 
financial affairs. That gambling Ministers sometimes lose is 
good for them and good for the public. It does not get rid 
of the evil done, still more the evil that is thought, when it is 
noised abroad that the King’s Ministers are out to increase 
their own fortunes and the Party funds by illegitimate means. 
Great allowances must be made. The money may be needed 
for admirable purposes. Men in prominent positions have 
many calls upon their purses. High as their salaries are, 
possibly, taking into consideration the immense fortunes first- 
class brains can now command in business, they are underpaid. 
If so, increase their salaries, but make a hard and fast rule 
that members of the Government must not gamble on the 
Stock Exchange.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Mavupe. 
The Elms, New Romney, Kent. 


[It is curious to find ourselves reproved by a Liberal for 
not being sufficiently hard upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We confess, on reconsideration, that there is 
a great deal to be said in support of the reproof.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE LIBERAL INVESTMENT IN RAILWAY 
SHARES. 
[To tux Eviror oy tus “ Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—I do not accept as a fact the latest amazing financial 
scandal which Mr. Maxse claims to have unearthed. We have 
yet to hear from the Bogota gentleman. But the transaction, 
did it take place, is far more immoral than the Marconi 
operation. ‘The Master of Elibank, the buyer, was in a 
position to know that a settlement of the railway trouble 
was at hand; but the innocent seller of the shares could 
have no such knowledge, and thus was defrauded by the 
purchaser.—I am, Sir, &c., WYVERN. 





THE DANGER IN THE NEAR EAST. 
(To tue Eprtor or tus “ Srectaton.’’] 
Srr,—The policy of the Young Turks towards the Christians 
in Turkey was the cause of the first Balkan war; that of the 
Bulgarians towards their former Allies was the cause of the 
second. The Treaties of London, Bucharest, and Constanti- 
nople established an equilibrium and peace in the East which 
might well be permanent. But, notwithstanding the result 
secured, we are now on the eve of a crisis which may prove 
the most serious that has ever occurred in the Balkans. The 
Young Turks, intoxicated with their recent successes, due to 
the discontent of the people of Thrace with the Bulgarian 
rule, and, above all, to the compliance of the European Powers, 
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believe that they can also reconquer populations which have 
been finally liberated and which are fully satisfied with their 
present position. They are seeking to provoke a third war, 
which would be far worse than the other two. 

It is easy to understand that the paralysis and disorganiza- 
tion of the Turkish administration and army, as well as other 
reasons, would make their chances of success against Greece 
extremely doubtful. Greece, indeed, was quite able to wage 
war single-handed against Turkey after the conclusion of the 
armistice with the other Allies at Tchatalja. But the gravest 
danger which I consider it my duty to bring to the notice of 
all who are interested in the cause of humanity is this: The 
Turkish army, consisting as it does now to a great extent of 
irregulars and hordes of Kurds and Circassians, whether it be 
victorious or vanquished, will outstep every limit in its atrocities 
and outrages against the Christian populations. It will no 
longer be merely the profanation of churches, the violation of 
young girls, the slaughter of unarmed men; it will be utter 
ruin, the devastation of Christian towns and districts, the 
complete annihilation of non-Mussulman populations. I need 
hardly say that these populations will do their utmost in self- 
defence, and that this will add to the horrors of the war and 
to the consequent evils. There must result a commercial and 
economic disturbance so widespread as to call for the 
immediate attention of European capitalists. Whatever the 
issue, for the Turks the consequence of such a catastrophe 
may well be the beginning of a complete dismemberment of 
their empire. 

For these reasons I venture to believe that it would be not 
only an act of humanity, but at the same time in the highest 
interests of Europe, to prevent by all possible means a third 
war of such a nature. Moreover, the present aggressive policy 
of the Turks is entirely unjustifiable. The question of the 
Wakonfs, a matter affecting Mussulman religious property, 
is a small one, and can be easily settled. The question of 
nationality and of the capitulations is » European question, 
depending on established international law. In 1897, when 
Turkey was victorious, it was settled under the auspices of 
England and France, on the basis of the Protocol of London 
and of the Treaty of Kanlidja. It is therefore much more 
easy to settle to-day. ‘Che question of the Agean Islands was 
by the Treaty of London (Article V.) reserved for the final 
decision of the Powers, and in the Treaty of Constantinople 
Turkey has explicitly acknowledged in a special Article the 
binding force of the provisions of the Treaty of London. The 
Powers insisted that Servia, in the matter of the northern 
frontier of Albania—a Mussulman country—should respect 
the Treaty of London. The same principles should surely 
be applied a fortiori in favour of Christian populations which 
are in danger of falling a prey to Moslem vengeance. 

Is it not time to remind the Young Turks that the preser- 
vation of their Empire does not depend on the question of the 
Islands, nor on that of the nationalities and capitulations, but 
only on their carrying out a policy of reorganization and 
retrenchment, and on their providing real guarantees for the 
security of non-Mussulman populations? The idea that 
financial difficulties will be an obstacle to a third war has no 
practical effect in the case of the Young Turks, for so long as 
they can find the money in the safes and provisions in the 

stores of Christian merchants they will never lack means to 
carry on reckless enterprises. For these reasons I venture to 
make this appeal and to urge that all legitimate means be used 
to prevent a third war, which would be a disaster for the East, 
a source of great danger to Europe, and a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Cu. VAMVACAS, 


Deputy in the late Ottoman Parliament and 
elegate of the Christian Populations, 





HORACE’S ADVICE TO TURKEY. 
(To tue Eprtor or tux “Specraror.”’] 
S1r,—The following Sors Horatiana seems appropriate to the 
latest demands of Turkey :— 


“interfusa nitentes 
Vites aequora Cycladas,” 


which a Greek has thus translated :— 


“The Zgean islands all belong to us: 
Keep off the Agean, it is dangerous.” 


~I am, Sir, &., B.N. C. 
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THE LAND UNION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “Sprcraror,’’] 
Sir,—The Land Union has up to the present, in spite of 
repeated applications, considered it undesirable to define itg 
attitude in regard to the forthcoming land campaigns. Ag 
these are now apparently to begin in earnest, it may be an 
opportune moment to comment on the proposals which 
appear to hold the field. I hope, therefore, you may kindly 
be able to use the enclosed statement, for which no doubt 
many people are waiting.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Stephen’s House, C. H. KENDERDINE, 
Westminster, London, S.W. Secretary, 





The Land Union views with considerable uneasiness not only 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s land campaign, but party 
political land campaigns in general. Just now, when agriculture 
is in need of encouragement, what can the farmer think of these 
campaign preparations, which threaten him on the one hand with 
Land Courts and on the other hand with Wages Boards? Compulsory 
acquisition of his farm for small holdings is hinted at. Rating on 
site value is said to be within measurable distance, and, above all 
the unrest and insecurity which is causing landowners to sell 
threatens the destruction of his home. After all, the welfare of 
agriculture should be the main consideration both from a national 
and economic standpoint. Everyone agrees that it is desirable to 
improve its condition and the condition of the agricultural 
population, but these objects can never be accomplished by 
political land campaigns. Agricultural problems cannot stand 
the strain of party politics. A much milder remedy is required 
if the farmer and the rural population generally aro to acquire 
any benefits. 

The first and foremost plank in any scheme of land reform 
must be to restore that confidence and credit which the operations 
of the Finance Act (1909-10) have destroyed. It is remarkable 
that an anonymous pamphlet recently issued by a group of 
Unionists practically ignores this fundamental truth. Complicated 
legislation and the continual threat of singling out land for 
further taxation have made the ownership of land anything but 
an alluring proposition. It is useless to introduce schemes for 
attracting men and capital back to the land so long as land is 
selected for penal taxation, and so long as the land clauses of the 
Finance Act (1909-10) remain on the Statute Book to provide the 
machinery for the confiscation of private property. 

It is idle to suggest that the State should lend with one hand 
its credit to increase the ownership of land, while with the other 
it is slowly but surely confiscating the value of the land which 
is owned by someone else. Nineteen-twentieths of the present 
trouble is that the security and credit of land has been wrecked, 
not only by recent legislation, but by constant threats of further 
taxation. Tenant farmers are continually harassed by thoughts 
of dispossession, because owners are anxious to get free from what 
has become a precarious investment. What does this mean in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred?—viz., merely a change of 
ownership and rents increased to a strictly commercial basis, 
What is the use of discussing whether the State shall lend publia 
money to individuals to buy land when it is not only driving the 
present owners to sell, but making it impossible for present 
occupiers to enjoy their former security of tenure? 

The whole truth is that the one land reform desired by those 
who are making a living out of the land is that the land question 
should be left alone. As long as rival political land campaigns 
hold the field, so long will this feeling of insecurity and unrest 
continue to create the very evils they intend to remedy. If the 
Land Taxation Clauses of the Finance Act (1909-10) are repealed, 
and both parties put their heads together—as Mr. Lloyd George 
himself suggested they should do (one likes to believe seriously) 
—thero are differences of opinion with regard to the condition of 
the farmer and the labourer and the extent and increase of small 
holdings and cottages which are quite capable of adjustment— 
then, and only then, will the investment of capital in land and 
building enterprise become attractive. Tenant farmers will soon 
cease to be threatened with disturbance due to wholesale breaking 
up of estates, and in a comparatively short time private enterprise 
will be able to solve the burning questions of rural housing and 
agricultural wages, which no political land campaign can ever 
seriously hope to do. The Land Union’s attitude is first to restore 
credit and confidence, which have been so ruthlessly shaken, withe 
out which no foundations exist whereon to build up reforms, 





THE ABSENCE OF WHEELS IN NATURE. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “ Sprectator.”’] 

Srr,—An interesting point is raised by a remark in your 
article on “ Fancy Flying.” “Nature has not put any of her 
brute creatures on wheels, nor given them an inkling of the 
truth that much labour may be saved by wheels. Man was 
the inventor of them.” There are at least two good reasons 
why no animals run on wheels. In the first place, wheels pre- 
suppose a prepared surface—roads or rails. A bicycle takes 
one along very easily on a road; it is less efficient than 
the limbs that Nature has fitted us with when it comes to 
crossing a moor. But there is a still more forcible reason, a 
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sain - maintain any vital connexions with the rest of the 
body Muscles, nerves, and blood-vessels might stretch or 


h one revolution, but continuous running would 
em out of action. It is conceivable, indeed, that 
an animal might be built on the horse-and-cart principle, with 
legs in front to drag its weight and wheels behind to ease it 
over the ground. Such wheels would have to be dead matter, 
like the antlers of a stag; their vital connexions must cease 
before they could come into use; and this would involve 
another fatal drawback—there could be no provision for wear 
and tear. The wearing parts of actual practicable animals— 
hoofs, pads, claws, and, where necessary, teeth—are reinforced 
from inside as they get worn down externally; but these 
hypothetical dead wheels and their bearings would be out of 
reach of any such repair, and in time would inevitably wear to 
a state of uselessness.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
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THE OPIUM VICE IN JAVA. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Sin—A few facts on this subject might be of interest to 
your readers. The chief vice of the inhabitants of Java is 
opium-smoking. The whole of the opium consumed in Java 
is manufactured by the Dutch Government of the island at 
the Government opium manufactory in Batavia. The profits 
are enormous. I have just visited the Government office for 
the sale of opium in this town. The opium was sold in little 
sealed leaden tubes, with the Government stamp upon them 
I followed one of the purchasers to an opium den, and saw 
the smoking in full blast. The smokers, in this instance, 
were Chinamen, of whom there are 300,000 on the island. 
Mark well that the importation of opium is entirely pro- 
hibited, and that no opium poppies are grown in Java, the 
poppy-heads used in the manufacture being especially im- 
ported for this purpose by the Dutch Government from 
British India. It is therefore evident that, if the Govern- 
ment of Java could be induced, in the interests of humanity 
to renounce its profits and to close its opium manufactory 
the practice of the vice in Java would cease at once.—I am 
Sir, Xc., BERTRAND SHADWELL. 


Geroet, Java; Sept. 11th, 1913. 





CANALS AND THE STATE. 
[To tue Eprror or tas “Srectator.”} 
Sir,—Mr. Acworth bas written to you a letter on “ Canals 
and the State,” and, quoting the example of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, doubts the expediency of State assistance being 
given towards the encouragement of making or enlarging 
ordinary canals, Now the Manchester Ship Canal originated 
in the desire of Manchester to rival Liverpool as a shipping 
port, and this is shown by the large burden on the rates 
which was accepted by Manchester to achieve the object it 
had in view. Whether this result has been attained is more 
than doubtful, but at any rate the making of this ship 
canal cannot be regarded as a safe guide in considering the 
present and future position of our “inland navigation.” The 
Manchester Canal was intended to deal with the traffic then 
entering the Mersey, and to subtract some of that entering 
the Humber on the other side of the country, a great and 
very powerful rival to the Mersey traffic. On this Humber 
estuary there are three important ports, Kingston-on-Hull 
(usually called Hull), Grimsby, and Goole. The two first 
named have but little connexion directly with our inland 
navigation, while Goole is intimately connected with it, and 
a very large and successful trade has been carried on with 
the towns in the West Riding through its means. This 
navigation, which is called the “Aire and Calder,” con- 
necting the two rivers of Aire and Calder, is a private company, 
not composed of shareholders, but of persons bearing the 
old quaint name of “undertakers.” In 1699, William III.’s 
reign, the first Act dealing with this navigation was obtained. 
Since then there have been frequent Acts giving from time 
to time further power to the promoters, and of late years 
they have obtained power to deal with the river Ouse, which 
flows past Goole, and is the navigation connexion which links 
it with the Humber estuary. The traffic on this canal has 
increased greatly, and the company has from time to time 
laid out large sums in its improvement; the canal itself has 
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been deepened, and the locks widened, so much so that it has 
been able successfully to compete with its competitors. One 
feature of this canal is its employment of trains of square 
vessels linked together and propelled by steam vessels. Now 
this class of canal, not the Manchester Ship Canal, is the one 
which should provide a safe guide to those interested in the 
improvement of inland navigation, for it is evidence how an 
“inland navigation” is being conducted with success and 
with a profit to its promoters.—I am, Sir, &c., F. D. 





“TOTTENHAM IN HIS BOOTS.” 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Srectrator,.”) 
Srr,—Asa connexion, by marriage, of the family of “Tottenham 
in his boots,” perhaps I may be allowed to contribute an exact 
version of the historic incident related by your correspondent 
of her “ great-grandfather,” whose relationship, however, must 
extend, I think, further back to a more remote degree, as the 
ancestor in question has been dead for more than a century 
anda half. The traditional and authentic version of the story 
is this: Charles Tottenham, “Sovereign” (as it is inscribed 
on the Town Hall) and M.P. for New Ross in the reign of 
George L, was residing at Tottenham Green, in the County 
of Wexford, in the year 1731, when he heard that a proposal 
was to be made, earlier than he had expected, in the Irish 
House of Commons with reference to the allocation of a 
surplus of £60,000. The question was whether this surplus 
should be retained in the Irish or forwarded to the English 
Exchequer. Whereupon, it is said, Tottenham mounted his 
horse and rode all night up to Dublin, a distance of sixty 
miles, arriving at the Parliament House just in time for the 
division. The Serjeant-at-arms objected to his entrance, on 
the ground that he was in his boots and splashed from head 
to foot, whereas members generally were attired in uniform or 
Court dress, with a sword by the side rather than a horsewhip 
in the hand. The Speaker, however, on being appealed to, 
decided that he bad no power to exclude him, and Tottenham 
was able thus to give the casting vote, which by a majority 
of one kept the money in the country. This proceeding made 
him for the time almost as popular as Dean Swift himself. 
The portrait, jack-boots and all, is to be seen in the Historical 
Portrait Gallery in Dublin, and engravings of the same, 
inscribed “Tottenham in his boots,” are still to be found in 
some old Irish houses. I may Add that six Charles Tottenhams 
in succession have represented New Ross in Parliament, the 
last of these, Colonel C. G. Tottenham of Ballycurry, who 
served with the Scots Fusilier Guards in the Crimean war, 
was member for New Ross until Mr. Redmond appeared upon 
the scene and turned people’s heads.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. CowLey-Brown. 
Scottish Conservative Club, Edinburgh. 





ON CRIBS. 
(To rae Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—A man’s social standing may be judged with tolerable 
accuracy by the cut of his clothes, and the same is true, in 
some degree, with respect to books. The change which has 
taken place in the outward aspect of Bohn’s Classical 
Library is a symptom of the change in the standing of 
that class of literature of which this collection is a typical 
example. The old “crib” to the classics was a species of 
contraband literature. Its very name was borrowed from the 
vocabulary of crime, and in its inconspicuous covers it seemed 
like some suspect individual, anxious only to avoid notice. Of 
the finesse of scholarship the old-fashioned translations of the 
classics knew little; their guiding rule was, “ When the text 
is plain-sailing, be bold and literal, when any difficulty arises, 
be vague and verbose.” 

The modern “crib” is a highly esteemed member of book 
society. It generally observes a high standard of accuracy 
and good taste. The modern schoolboy is not forbidden, he 
is expected, to use it; and even the master himself is not 
ashamed to rely openly upon its scholarly assistance. How 
far are we here from the methods of our ancestors, who, with- 
out notes or translation, with a dictionary (itself in Latin or 
German) delved by the single light of their own intelligence 
for the treasures of ancient wisdom! That such modern 
translations of the classics are likely to be highly successful 
we do not doubt, by reason of their ideal suitability to modern 
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our complete neglect in later life of the studies of our youth! 
Yet we have abundance of excuses; for to read the ancient 
authors we need not only their work but a cumbersome 
auxiliary apparatus, comprising notes, a dictionary, and a 
translation; that is to say, they can only be studied at home 
in comfortable surroundings, and, even then, not without 
considerable physical exertion. 

The best, if not the only, occasion of study which many of 
us enjoy are those periods of enforced leisure entailed by the 
daily railway journey. To lend itself to convenience of study 
on such occasions is the best hope which an edition of the 
classics has of achieving a popular success, and this is what 
many of these modern editions have accomplished. We have 
recently heard a good deal of classical men taking to com- 
merce ; and now we almost foresee a movement of commercial 
men taking to classics, and discovering in the bane of their 
boyhood the solace of their later years. 

Yet in all this luxury of learning there is a danger 
which we should do well to consider seriously before it 
is too late. It threatens not us of the older generation, 
whose daily life is amply filled with arduous toil, and 
whose brief periods of relaxation can hardly suffer from 
excess of ease, but those whose classical studies are not 
merely a key to the treasures of the past, but a means 
to the general development of their intellectual and moral 
faculties, and a preparation for the combats of the future. 
There are, as we believe, two fundamental and ineradic- 
able objections to the use of translations in the early 
stages of study. The first is that it fosters the habit of 
translating into words instead of directly into ideas; that 
is to say, of employing a double, instead of a single, pro- 
cess of mind. This double process must, of course, be 
employed in the beginning, since, with a dead language, no 
other is possible; but just in proportion as it can be dispensed 
with will the student acquire ease and fluency in translating. 
Now, so long as he is accustomed to work with a “crib” by 
his side he will never dispense with it. He will be like a 
pianist who plays by looking first at the music and then at the 
keyboard, as compared with one who can dispense with this 
intermediate process; that is tosay, his translation will always 
be tardy and stumbling, and his enjoyment of what he reads 
will never be pure and uninterrupted. 

This is what we may call the intellectual evil of the “ crib.” 
The second is the moral evil. That education is concerned 
not only to impart information, but to give exercise in 
perseverance, concentration of mind, and independence of 
judgment is a proposition which will, we think, be readily 
admitted. That the study of the classics provides an admir- 
able discipline of this kind is witnessed by the fact that 
Englishmen have been famous throughout the world 
for these qualities, ever since this study was established 
as the basis of liberal education in our country. But it 
was the old-fashioned, and not the new method, which 
developed these qualities. The modern schoolboy is taught 
to rely wholly on the judgment of others in any case of doubt, 
and on the labour of others in any case of difficulty. Is not 
this to deprive the study of the classics of more than half its 
value? To grapple unaided with a hard passage of Greek or 
Latin, determined at whatever cost to get at its meaning, is an 
act of mental fortitude inferior to none; to master the same 
passage with the help of a translation is an exercise in nothing 
but mechanical memory. Science informs us that our teeth 
decay because we rarely, if ever, use them for the purpose 
for which they were given to us—for grinding hard substances 
and breaking through the various obstacles with which our 
nourishment is, in a state of nature, enveloped. Does not the 
modern edition of the classics, from which every doubt and 
difficulty of translation has been previously removed, resemble 
a diet of food premasticated by art; and is not the prevalence 
of such a diet likely to have the same deleterious consequences 
in the moral as in the physical sphere P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Rivers, 





SONGS, NAVAL AND MILITARY, 
[To tue Epitor or tHe “Sprcrator.” } 
Srr,—As the writer of the article on “Songs, Naval and 
Military,” which appeared in your issue of September 20th, I 
wish to express my gratitude to Mr. McNeilage for pointing 
out the slip which I made in including “Hearts of Oak” 





is 
amongst the songs of the Napoleonic era. Its author, David 


Garrick, died in 1779, when Napoleon was only ten years old, 
The anecdote about the Duke of Wellington, to which Mr. 
Newton alludes, is given ina diary kept by the Lady Salisby 
of the day. It is quoted in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “Life « 
Wellington,” vol. ii., p. 322. There can, as Mr. Newton Bays, 
be no doubt that the Duke entertained a high opinion of 
Soult’s talents.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 
386 Wimpole Street, W. 





APHAERESIS. 
[To rue Eprron or tue “Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—The interesting instance of aphaeresis in your columns 
a week or two ago (amore) might have finished with “e corde 
pleno: wth full heart”; returning to the final “o” of the 
first two lines. Here is an example of aphaeresis: Fireproof, 
ireproof, reproof, proof, roof, oof, of, £—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. ©. 

P.S.—Fool, in “gooseberry fool,” &c., is connected jn 
Murray’s Dictionary, in the earliest instances quoted, with 
trifle. This in answer to a question in same issue of {‘pectator, 





HIGH PHEASANTS. 
(To tus Epiror or tue “Srectraror.”] 
Srr,—In the review of Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey's “High 
Pheasants in Theory and in Practice” which appeared in your 
issue of October 4th, the question is raised why a pheasant 
when viewed vertically looks smaller than when seen at the 
same distance horizontally. Is this not simply an optical 
delusion, and brought about by the same cause that makes 
it so difficult to judge its pace, viz., that it has the sky only 
for background P Just as the moon when low on the horizon 
appears so much larger than when high in the heavens— 
because in the former position the eye takes in familiar 
objects, such as trees, hay-stacks, houses, &c., along with 
it and unconsciously makes comparison, with the well-known 
result—so I would suggest does the horizontal pheasant 
look larger as the eye compares it with the twigs, branches, 
and leaves of the surrounding trees.—I am, Sir, &c., 
7 Loudon Terrace, Glasgow, W. E. G. Fortune. 





A “MAGPIE” BLACKBIRD. 

(To rue Epiror oF tre “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—In his letter on “ A Village School Competition,” I. E. 
Page speaks of a white blackbird which came under the 
heading of things not noticed before in the neighbourhood 
of Sleights, Yorks. It may interest him to hear thata 
“magpie” blackbird was noticed here (Watcombe, South 
Devon) all last winter and spring. Its description as given 
to me was as follows: “ Yellow beak, white body and wings, 
but tips of wings black, also white tail tipped with black.” It 
was carefully watched with a view to noting what the colouring 
of its offspring would be, but it was trapped and killed before 
the nesting-time began; so, thanks to the greed and ignorance 
of some gardener, our investigations were not carried out.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., C. L. Peck. 

Maidencombe House, 
St. Mary Church, 8. Devon. 





CHARLES LAMB INSTITUTE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tur “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—About five years ago an influential committee was formed 
for the purpose of inaugurating a memorial to Charles Lamb, the 
essayist and author, who lived and died in Edmonton, and lies 
buried in our churchyard. The committee decided that the 
memorial should take the form of a Public Hall and Institute in 
Edmonton, open to all, The estimated outlay was £7,500. ( fF this 
amount upwards of £5,000 has been raised. The building has 
been erected and is in full working order. May I now appeal to 
your readers to contribute the balance of £2,000 still required to 
complete the scheme? I feel sure that many who cherish the 
writings of Charles Lamb will be ready to help in establishing 
this most fitting institution to his memory. 
Cheques and postal orders may be sent to me at the under 
noted address, and will be duly acknowledged. Thanking you for 
allowing me to use your columns, Iam, Sir, &c., 
Ernest A. B. SANDERS, 


q i‘ Vicar of Edmonton and 
Edmonton Vicarage, Middlesex. Sodhnteny of Oh. Foul'ts 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
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cement with the views therein expressed cr with the mode of 
- ‘on. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
+ aes énsertion enly means that the matter or point of view 
a considered of sufficient inierest and imgortance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


——>— 


A BALLAD OF PLACE-NAMES. 
I've stood beneath the fall of | Or go in search of Aunt Jobiska 


Glora; At Scrooby, Rumbling Bridge, 
I’ve roamed amid the bents at or Risca; 

Brora ; Or hunt th’ elusive Quangle 
I’ve seen the level meads expand Wangle 
At Matlaske and at Irming- | At Tillietudlem or Triangle; 

land ; Or stalk the Pobble from afar 


But there are places by the score 
With names as magical or more, 


At Potto, Penybont, or Par; 
Or fly in search of soothing 





That,when I see them on a page, | tipple 
My fancy all at once engage, To Grogport, Mottisfont, or 
o jour Ripple; 
ke me long to journey Ppp; . 
a F ? ' Or dig for hidden Spanish coin 
And fancy with the fact com- | At Ore, or Orbliston, or Oyne ; 
pare. Or with the Jumblies’ lovely 
daughters 
If then, before I close my span, | gq, punting on the Mimram’s 
I find Aladdin’s talisman, waters. 


I shall not wing at once my way | Then when my footgear needs 
To green Cashmere or far } recruital 

Cathay, | I'll fly to Springside or to Bootle; 
Nor have I confidently planned | And when the scheme of things 


A flight to silken Samarcand, is scurvy 
To Mandalay or to Mombasa, T’ll take a little trip to Turvey ; 
To Labrador,Ladakh,or Lhasa — | And when aphasia lays me low 


No, curiosity for me Recuperate at Spooner Row. 

Begins at home. I mean to see 

The places near at hand instead, 

Whose names make music in 
my head. 


Another day I'll don the tartan 
And hurry off to Boat of Garten. 
Starting before my fast is broken, 
Til break it first at Thorpe-le- 


Therefore shall I prefer to Arno Soken ; 
Caerleon-@-Usk or Carno; Then, when I’ve spent an hour 
dere exploring tractsApulian =< - 
s waaay heer ond ha the yachts at Wiven- 
Luxulyan, hoe, . 
Or spend a quiet hour or more, And called upon some friends of 
mine 


At Ambergate or Appledore ; 


: : At Elmers End and Essendine, 
Or watch by night the wizard 


Tl lunch at Fiushdyke or at 


p — — oe Flordon 
‘ —— upon the Crook o And take my teaat Invergordon, 


Returning, when the moon is 
high, 

By Angmering and Ardingly. 
y 5S 4 o*- 


Or follow on their liquid road 
The Windrush and the Even- 
e. 


On other days I must not fail 
Another day I’ll make my goal nm hth, Whi desea 


Cc S23 ) te ) de a - = \ . r 
ressage or Garth or Delabole, Vowchurch, Val Crucis, Velvet 
Or scale the summit of Mount Hall 
srandon aA . . 
‘ Moira,and Muir of Ord,and Sall, 


Or liste’ fS , “ E as fa 
: naomi aagnatae hamden, | Yalding, and Yarm, and Simon- 
Or trace the Waveney to its | 





svrince side, 
Rg te . Strome Ferry, Wendover, and 
Or boldly call upon Seven | Tde : 
Kings, : 
Or track the windings of the | Think not, O fond fastidious 
Bure, | swain, 


That old Romance stone-dead 
| was slain 
Anon, with Edward Lear for | By railroads, for the thought 


Or take the air in Glenmalure. 


guide, | is vain. 
My magic carpet I'll bestride, These names, or all but two or 
And in a most meloobious vein | three, 


Find shelter in the A.B.C. 
C. L. G. 


Repair to Pleck or Plodder Lane; 








ART. 
SPANISH PAINTING AT THE GRAFTON 
GALLERY. 
Tue activity of the National Art Collections Fund has 
enabled us to survey Spanish painting from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth century, and not only enjoy masterpieces, 
but form some opinion of general characteristics. There 
can be no dowbt that the first impression produced by a 





Positive colour seems everywhere avoided; even the early 
works show no delight in radiant hues. Black, brown, and 
dull yellows and reds everywhere predominate. The sombre 
aspect of Spanish painting seems to come largely from a lack 
of interest in the sky, which is noticeable in both early and 
late art of this country. Neither is there any delight in the 
magic of distances and spaces, joy in flowers and trees, the 
colours and shapes of distant mountains, nor of the delicate 
or massive forms of trees against the sky. The Spanish 
artists seem only to be preoccupied with things close at 
hand, and their vision to be bounded by the walls of their 
rooms. The term “realism” has generally been applied 
to these painters, but it was realism of a most limited kind 
that most of them practised. Strongly modelled figures 
emerging from black backgrounds are as a rule quite as 
artificial in lighting as any of the other conventions. The 
preponderance of darkness in Spanish painting must be attri- 
buted to preference and not to any logical necessity of 
realism. The love of dark tones has had the unfortunate 
result of accelerating the decay of the pictures in which they 
were used, for in oil colour light touches painted into dark 
become swallowed up, leaving in time only the extremes of 
light and dark. Another peculiarity in these pictures is the 
rare use of cool colours, and frequently a picture across the 
room attracts attention by the possession of a piece of blue 
drapery which a nearer look may show to be its sole claim to 
notice. 

Spanish art, as shown here, is open to many objections which 
inevitably place it on a lower level than the much more universat 
art of Italy; but it has great qualities of its own, and has pro- 
duced one supreme master, Velazquez, as well as other painters 
of great distinction and interest. 

The first room, in which the early pictures hang, contains 
a St. Michael by Vermejo (18), which was exhibited here 
two years ago. It is a late fifteenth-century work, painted 
with minute detail of a rather uninspired description and 
of no particular interest in colour. More pleasing to look 
at are the saints on a gold baekground by Alexo Fernandez 
(8). The Pieta by Vasco Fernandez (13), though Portuguese, 
is entirely Flemish in feeling, and shows an appreciation for 
the sky and for strong colour generaliy which is quite exotic 
in Peninsular art. Unfortunately the surface of this work 
has suffered greatly, and only its general colour and composi- 
tion can be enjoyed. Another picture shown here recently, 
but again welcome, is the little Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine 
(21), attributed to a late fifteenth-century Portuguese painter. 
If this guess is right, the painter must have had close 
acquaintance with the Low Countries, for the architecture in 
the background is that of Bruges, and the draperies follow a 
northern pattern in their folds. The Jarge gallery contains 
no fewer than twenty-nine pictures attributed to Velazquez. 
It is needless to say that only a limited number of thesa 
can be ascribed to the master with any certainty. Which 
pictures are to be considered authentic must largely depend 
on the standard of comparison set up by the critic. If 
only works of the very finest quality are taken as the 
touchstone, we are in danger of ascribing works to pupils 
merely because they are not quite so good as those of 
the painter at his best. The danger of this method 
is seen in the case of Bereute, who adopts this method 
and for some fancied weaknesses attributes the Admiral 
in the National Gallery to Mazo. If this judgment is 
accepted, many pictures now attributed to the son-in-law 
pupil must be ascribed to someone else, on the ground of 
their inferiority to the Admiral. A large picture here, The 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds (414), is believed by its 
owner, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, to be by Velazquez. The 
picture is not without force, but its technique seems to 
make it uncertain as a work of the master. Even in his 
early and tenebrous stages Velazquez avoids such ugly 
transitions from black to white in flesh without intervening 
tones. Velazquez’s sense of modelling was far too fine 
to allow him to produce such crude effects. There are several 
early works, such as The Kitchenmaid (41), An Old Woman 
Frying Eggs (47), The Water-Seller (49), which, though they have 
strong oppositions of light and dark, are never without halt- 
tones; indeed, the charm of these pictures largely depends 
on the subtle manner in which the shadowed parts of the 


flesh retain luminosity. The Beggar (87) is picture 





survey of the pictures at the Grafton Gallery is one of gloom. 


which used to be attributed to Velazquez. The painting 
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ef the head bears a curious resemblance to the head and 
juand of the sleeping man on the right of Mr. Spielmann’s 
picture. In both there is the same rather forced and stolid 
modelling and the same mannered curved touches. Nor ie it 
possible to accept as authentic the portrait of a Lady with a 
Mantilla (53), belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. The 
picture bears an obvious relationship ‘to the splendid work in 
the Wallace collection, but is of inferior quality. It has been 
suggested that the lady who is seen in both pictures, and was 
the only woman not of high rank painted by Velazquez, may 
have been his daughter and the wife of his pupil Mazo, to 
whom the picture 53 might be attributed. If we only 
look at some parts of the dress in this work, we are tempted 
to’see in them the hand of the master. This, however, is 
often the case; the pupil can paint stuffs and patterns well 
enough to deceive us, but when it comes to heads and, especially 
in this case, to hands, the difference is overwhelmingly clear. 
The Spanish Gentleman (62) from Apsley House shows the 
artist in the plenitude of his powers. The modelling of this 
head is astonishing; the way in which the further side of 
the nose disappears into the cheek and yet stands out with 
full solidity is a veritable piece of magic. 

. The portrait of Innocent X. (59) has been supposed to be a 
atudy for the great portrait in Rome, but some critics doubt 
its authenticity, preferring to consider the Hermitage version 
the study made by Velazquez before painting the picture in 
the Doria Palace. It is to be regretted that the picture 
which the artist painted for practice before painting the 
Pope, now at Longford Castle, is not here. Even if we 
reduce the number of authentic works to a small number, 
there remains no doubt as to the dominating character of 
Velazquez. He has that temperance which makes him avoid 
the exaggerations of his ‘national school, while he remains 
the representative of all that is best in it. 

After Velazquez the most remarkable personality, as 
revealed by the pictures of this exhibition, is that of El] Greco. 
This painter was not a Spaniard, and in many ways was 
antagonistic to the national art. A Greek, born in Crete and 
educated in Venice, where he absorbed a good deal of the 
spirit of Tintoretto, El Greco came to Spain and settled 
there, producing pictures which were varied though indi- 
vidual in style. His works cast a ray of light upon the 
darkness, for he had learnt in Italy not only the rich tones 
of the later Venetians, but also the value of clear, high-toned 
colours, which he uses in a manner suggestive of an acquaint- 
ance with early Italian frescos. The peculiarity of the later 
works of El Greco is that they seem to have been painted 
during a state of excitement, and the artist is everywhere 
seeking for forms and colours which will convey the agitation 
of his mind. In such a work as the Supper at the House of 
Simon (121) all thought of the representation of natwral 
forms is cast aside in the desire to express a mental state. 
The long drawn-out figures, the elusive modelling, and the 
‘sharply divided colours, all are used apparently for this 
purpose. Even more arbitrary is the way in which colour is 
_used in the Cirist led to Calvary (122). The central figure 
is emphasized by the violence of the contrast between the red 
dress and the ash-coloured flesh tones. A portrait of the 
painter by himself (127) shows a fine and sensitive piece of 
portraiture, full of nervous force, and far superior to the 
imitation of Tintoretto seen in 114, It is interesting to 
compare the two pictures of St. Francis (130 and 93), the 
former by El Greco and the latter by Zurbaran. The latter 
‘makes one realize the hopeless inadequacy of realism as a 
method of expression. Both painters represent the Saint in 
ecstasy against a sky, and El Greco, by avoiding naturalism, 
makes it possible to believe in his picture. Zurbaran merely 
shows us a commonplace monkish model suspended in mid 
air in an impossible position. 

There is only one Murillo here which is at all interesting, 
and it is an early work, representing St. Giles before Pope 
Gregory IX. (156). What a contrast its fine solid painting 
and unaffected bearing of the figures present to such a 
dreadful picture as the painter’s large work, The Prodigal 
Son’s Return (83)! Surely this picture plumbs the depths of 
commonplaceness and vulgar sentimentality. Although the 
figures are large and, of course, painted with great ability, 
they make no appeal to our sense of reality; they never had 
an existence anywhere, and are mere confections of paint in 
front of a pasteboard background. This is the worst side of 





Spanish art, and there are many dreary examples of it here, 
Pereda’s Immaculate Conception (101) and the Assumption by 
Antolinez (155), fit only for the decoration of a café, are 
painful specimens of what was possible in Spanish art, 

It was noted at the beginning of this article that the 
Spaniards seemed to have very little feeling for the beauty 
of spaces in their pictures. There is one exception here 
however—the Belshazzar’s Feast (104) by Francisco Rizi, 
The painter had come under the influence of a Florentine 
Carducci, who had settled in Spain. In this work we on a 
fine appreciation of the music of spaces made evident by light 
and shade, to which the figures are entirely subordinate. 

Goya is represented by several pictures, but not by anything 
of great importance. The large Duchess of Alba (181) is 
unpleasantly flat and smooth, and has not that convincing 
vitality which the painter could employ at times. It is to be 
seen, however, in the Portrait of a Lady (182), which is a work 
full of charm, with the warm flesh tones of the expressive 
face framed in the black mantilla. Equally delightful is the 
portrait 183, with its skilful arrangement of tones. How 
beautifully balanced are the masses of the dark grey back. 
ground, the pale grey shawl, the face, and the black hair! 
Neither of these portraits shows the impish side of Goya; 
this is seen in the large Duchess of Alba and in La Maison 
des fous (176). 

In tuking leave of this interesting exhibition, mention must 
be made of the catalogue, which is a model of what sucha 
work ought to be. Not only has Mr.’ Brockwell written an 
admirable introduction, and has given the history of each 
picture as far as it can be ascertained, but he has also given 
extracts from the authorities concerning the authenticity of 
the various works. It is to be hoped that in future the winter 
exbibitions at the Academy will profit by so excellent an 
example. H. §. 
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LORD LYONS.* 
[First Novice. } 

Lorp Lyons was not a man of genius. It cannot even be 
said that he possessed any very conspicuously brilliant talents. 
But be was a great official. In the opinion of some who were 
highly qualified to judge he was the greatest ambassador who 
has represented this country in modern times. The full and 
deeply interesting account of Lord Lyons’s career, which has 
now been given to the world, amply attests the validity of this 
claim. It is greatly to be hoped that this “record of British 
diplomacy,” as Lord Newton has very aptly called it, will be 
earefully studied by all classes,and more especially by parlia- 
mentarians and diplomatists. ‘the general reader may rise 
from a perusal of these pages without once feeling a sense of 
shame at the manner in which the affairs of his country have 
been conducted. He may occasionally criticize his trustees for 
supineness or want of foresight. Armed with the wisdom 
which comes from a knowledge of after-events, he may indicate 
mistakes which have been made, and golden opportunities which 
have heedlessly been allowed to escape. But however much he 
may be inclined to carp at the principle—carried, it must be 
admitted, at times to excess by Lord Granville, who enunciated 
it—that “it is always safer, or at least generally so, to do 
nothing,” he will, if he be impartial, recognize that the 
adoption of this same principle has not infrequently saved his 
country from the committal of the many grievous errors which 
may arise from undue haste and premature activity. Notably, 
moreover, the general reader may comfort himself with the 
reflection that the action of his country, even if mistaken, 
has always been scrupulously honest and straightforward. 
The vivid searchlight thrown by Lord Newton on the recent 
history of British diplomacy does not reveal a single feature 
which calls for the reprobation of the moralist. The record is 
an honourable record. Throughout the whole period of which 
it treats, British policy was directed to no unworthy ends. It 
was controlled by men who may at times have shown waat of skill 
or judgment, but who were always animated by high motives. 

It is, however, to parliamentarians that the study of Lord 
Lyons’s life and career may more especially be commended. 
The mere word“ diplomacy” appears at times to evoke the wrath 
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and to excite the suspicions of the democracy ; neither is it 
altogether surprising that those suspicions should bo excited. 
It is not necessary to search the records of eighteenth- 
century unscrupulousness 1n order to be convinced of the 
fact tbat, even in far more recent times, there is some 
justifieation for the popular idea that diplomacy is morally 
tainted. The action of such men as Cavour and Bismarck 
can only be defended on the ground that the end justifies 
the means, and that the ends which each of these states- 
men sought to attain—namely, the unification respectively 
of Italy and Germany—were noble. “If,” Cavour him- 
self said, “‘we had done for ourselves the things which we 
ave doing for Italy, we should be great rascals.” Turgot 
thought that the morality of any corporate body was always 
inferior to that of individuals. Things bave changed since 
his day, and it may well be that, with the comparatively 
higher standard of public morality which exists at present 
and which is to a great extent the outcome of increased 
publicity, Parliament collectively would shrink from taking 
action to which an individual, working in the privacy of his 
cabinet, might assent. Even from this point of view, however, 
it may reasonably be beld that, apart from any peraonal 
scruples of conscience, a sufficient deterrent is at present 
exercised on the questionable proclivities of any individual 
by the necessity, which certainly awaits him, of having to 
defend his conduct in public. 

These, however, are not the sole grounds on which diplomacy 

is suspected. A recent writer in the Round Table says with 
great tratb, “ The Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service have 
often been denounced of late in England, especially during 
times of European crisis, as an oligarchy of chess-players, 
disposing of the lives of men according to the rules of a game 
devised in days when policy and war were conducted by kings 
and courts.” The remedy ior this state of things, it is held, 
is to bring diplomacy more under the direct control of Parlia- 
ment. It is perhaps too much to hope that these delusions 
will be dispelled, and the fatility and even danger of the pro- 
posed change exposed by considerations based on the career 
of Lord Lyons. Nevertheless, that career assuredly affords 
food for reflection. Public confidence in the collective 
wiedom of Parliament does not at present stand very high. 
Notably, the most ardent advocate of free institutions cannot 
deny that the House of Commons has of late signally failed 
in the performance of one of its most important and special 
fanctions--that of contrelling publicexpenditure. Any think- 
ing man may therefore well pause before he consents to assign 
t a very heterogeneous corporate body those extremely 
delicate and difficult duties heretofore performed by such 
men as Lord Lyons and the late Lord Ampthill, to whose 
remarkable capacity ample testimony is incidentally afforded 
in Lord Newton’s book. A single instance may, indeed, be 
eited of a British diplomatist who in recent years is suspected 
of having used his inflnence in the direction of promoting war 
rather than peace. Lord Stratford is very generally credited 
with a high degree of responsibility in having brought on the 
Crimean war. 
accusation is well founded, it cannot be said that Lord 

Stratford urged his unwilling countrymen along a path which 

they had no desire to follow. The worst that can be said of 
him is that he did nothing to resist the clamour for war, which 

“was at the time almost universal. In any case, Lord Lyons 

;was a diplomatist of a very different type. He felt strongly 

that his principal mission in life was to preserve peace. 

_ He represented his country at Washington during a period 

very exceptional difficulty. He was subsequently transferred 

(to Constantinople. Short as was his experience of the East, 

this rapid insight and strong common sense enabled him at 

ronee to hit upon two of the main sores of Oriental diplomatic 

Jife. He saw the evils of the dragoman system. He resolved 

‘from the first “to do the business himself as much as possible 

without dragomans.” Further, he “refused to take part in the 

dirty work by which European speculators are apt to get 
concessions out of the Turks.” 

But the real work of his life still Jay before him. For 
twenty years he laborred unremittingly in the cause of peace 
at Paris. During the greater portion of that period the 
Government of France was in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
The question of whether the Legitimist, the Orleanist, the 
Bevapartist, the Moderate or the Red Republican should gain 
Vee upper hand was still unsettled. Moreorer, the French were 


Even, howerer, if it be assumed that this | 











smarting under a sense of defeat, and when they had recovered 
their strength with a rapidity which evoked the admiration 
of the world and were able to cast off the humiliating 
patronage extended to them from Berlin, they became restless 
and sensitive to a degree which rendered them very unquiet 
neighbours. It is specially worthy of note, as conveying a 
lesson which our own democracy might profitably take to 
heart, that one, and perhaps not the least, of the dangers 
which threatened the peace of the world during that period 
when, as Lord Granville said, the British Foreign Secretary 
was “constantly jumping from one nightmare to another,” 
was due to the fact that, amongst the ephemeral Miaisters 
who flitted across the French political stage, few possessed 
any solid knowledge of foreign affairs or had bad any diplo- 
matic experience. In nineteen years, Lord Lyons had to deal 
with twenty-one different French Foreign Ministers. In cir- 
cumstances such as these it was not easy, to quote another 
of Lord Granville’s felicitous expressions, “ to glide back into 
cordiality.” Lord Lyons, however, contributed probably more 
than any of his contemporaries towards preventing the lack 
of cordiality, which unfortunately prevailed during his tenure 
of office, from producing any irremediable estrangement 
between the two countries. Looking to his remarkable success 
as a peacemaker, it will be profitable to inquire into his methods. 

Lord Lyons, his biographer says, “ was essentially a diplo- 
matist of the old type,” and Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, who hag 
written a very interesting account of the babits and character 
of her great-uncle, says that he “ belonged to a generation of 
Englishmen now long passed away. He was not of the type 
that makes the successful servant of the democracy.” It 
may beso. Yet it is permissible to hope that Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward takes an unduly desponding view of the qualities which 
are most calculated to command democratic confidence and 
sympathy. In spite of the modern tendency to self-advertise- 
ment, the desire to acquire notoriety or cheap and worthless 
applause, and the alleged necessity of appealing to ephemeral 
passion or sentiment, there does not appear to be any adequate 
justification for adopting the pessimistic view that self-efface- 
ment, unimpeachable honesty, devotion to duty, and calm 
judgment have altogether lost their hold on the majority of 
Englishmen. They are virtues whose light may for a time be 
eclipsed, but which cannot be extinguished. Sir Edward Grey 
possesses many of those characteristics which distinguished 
Lord Lyons. His pilotage of the ship of State through a 
period of great difficulty and even danger has gained the 
confidefice of all classes, including apparently that of his 
most democratic followers. 

Lord Lyons, in common, it may confidently be stated, with 
all the members of the service to which he belonged, was a. 
non-party man. He served with equal zeal and devotion 
under Liberal and under Conservative Foreign Secretaries. 
Lord Newton gives an account of some discreditable attempts, 
made in the first instance by Lord Clarendon, and in the 
second instance, on two occasions, by Mr. Gladstone, abetted 
by Lord Granville, to drag Lord Lyons into the arena of 
party strife by urging him to vote in the House cf Lords. It 
is satisfactory to learn that, although he had to succumb to 
Lord Clarendon’s insistence, he successfully resisted the 
pressnre of Mr. Gladstone. The writer of the present article 
can testify, from his personal knowledge, to the view taken 
by the late Lord Salisbury on this subject. Lord Salisbury 
deprecated voting by peers who were also diplomatists even 
when they were quite ready and willing to vote. 

Turning to personal characteristics, it may be said that the 
two dominating features of Lord Lyons’s method were reticence 
and caution. He was a great believer in the virtue of 
silence. “I suppose,” he wrote, during the Trent affair, 
whilst the issue of peace or war was still in suspense, and 
the fever of excitement was at its height, “that I am 
the only man in America who has expressed no opinion 
either on the International Law question or on the course 
which our Government will take.” After residing for five 
years amongst a people more distinguished for hospitality 
than for reticence, he was able to say that he had “never 
taken a drink or made a speech.” On the other hand, he was a 
good listener. When the exuberantly communicative M. Thiers 
proposed to him that “ England, Austria, Italy, Turkey, and 
Spain should unite with France to check the aggression of 
Prussia and Russia,” he wrote to Lord Granville, “ I thought 
my pradent course was to listen and say nothing, which, «s 
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you know, is easy with him, for he talks too weli for one to 
be bored with him, and is quite content to talk without 
interruption.” Sir Edward Blount called on him on one 
occasion and remarked that he had been able to overhear a 
conversation which had just taken place between Lord Lyons 
and M. Blowitz, the correspondent of the Times. “ You might,” 
Lord Lyons remarked, “have overheard what was said by M. 
Blowitz, but you would not have heard anything said by me, 
for the good reason that I said nothing at all!” He carried 
reticence so far that one is almost tempted to exclaim, with 
Wycherley, that “ the silence of a wise man is more wrong to 
munkind than the slanderer’s speech.” Lord Lyons, however, 
thought otherwise. “I never volunteer advice,” he said, and 
it was possibly because he never volunteered it that his 
opinion was so frequently sought. 

His caution was on a par with his reticence. “I could not 
jinagine him,” Mrs. Wilfrid Ward writes, “ever acting on 
impulse, even in the matter of going downstairs.” Anxious 
Ministers and diplomatists endeavoured in vain to elicit from 
him a premature hint as to his own opinions, or as to the 
policy his country was likely to adopt. In 1866, being then 
at Constantinople, the Grand Vizier and Ali Pasha called on 
jrim. They were “in very low spirits about the Paris Con- 
ference.” M. de Moustier, the effervescent and volatile 
French Ambassador, had been “constantly frightening them.” 
Lord Lyons, writing to Lord Clarendon, said that he “was 
willing to comfort them, but that he was determined not 
to say anything which might be interpreted by them as a 
pledge either from his Government or himself.” In 1880, 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire suggested to Lord Lyons that he 
should see more of M. Gambetta, whose character, he thought, 
would be found “an interesting study,” upon which Lord 
Lyons wrote to Lord Granville, “The study will not be a new 
one to me, and Iam not sure that too apparent an intimacy 
between me and Gambetta would be viewed without jealousy.” 
To cite another instance, in 1880, the Pope (Leo XIII.) was 
desirous that some sort of British agent should be mstalled at 
the Vatican. The proposal aroused a storm of indignation in 
the House of Commons, which was not altogether calmed by the 
characteristically Gladstonian explanation that the English 
word “Agent” was not the precise equivalent of the Italian word 
“Agente.” The subject was mooted to Lord Lyons by the Papal 
Nuncio in Paris, but he was far too wary to be drawn into any 
expression of opinion. ‘ Monsignor Czacki,” he wrote to Lord 
Granville, “is a very great talker, which makes it easy to say 
very little in answer to him, and I took full advantage’ of the 
facility for being conveniently silent which this afforded to 
me.” Even at the request of his Sovereign he declined to 
abandon his habitual reserve. Lord Newton gives the answer 
which Lord Lyons sent to a wish expressed by Queen 
Victoria that be would state his opinion on the Treaty of 
Berlin. It is a model of respectful evasion. It is perhaps 
almost needless to add that not only was Lord Lyons 
constitutionally truthful, but also that he considered untruth- 
fulness to be bad diplomacy. General Ignatieff, he said, 
“would be an admirable diplomatist if he were only a little 
more veracious.” To these qualifications it may be added 
that Lord Lyons’s irreproachable standard of conduct and 
morals in private life invested him with the authority which 
‘is always accorded to men of exceptionally high character. 
‘The sense of humour, which was strong within him, must bave 
‘heen keenly gratified when he learnt that the chief entry on 
his dossier at the Paris Prefecture de Police was, “ On ne lui 
connait pas de vice.” 

Such, therefore, were the main characteristics of this 
eminent and typically British diplomatist. They secured the 
affection of those who served under him. They elicited the 
admiration and commanded the confidence of those under 
whom he served. They eventually led Lord Salisbury to offer 
him the post of Foreign Secretary, which he very wisely 
declined to accept. Is it probable that under any new dis- 
pensation it will be possible to find better guarantees for the 
preservation of peace and for the maintenance of the honour 
and dignity of England than those which can be secured by 
following the example set by Lord Lyons, and by respecting 
the traditions which he has bequeathed to his successors ? 
Assuredly not. In spite of the advance of democracy, diplo- 
macy “of the old type” still holds the field, and it will be an 
evil day for England when its practices and methods are 
abandoned. CROMER. 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK.* 


Ir was a happy thought of the anonymous author of this 
work to bring together all the available material relating to 
the life of the Empress Frederick. No Life of the Empress 
had yet been written in English, although in various memoirs 
all the material was ready to anyone’s hand for a connected 
narrative. Granted a moderate faculty for biography, sym- 
pathy, sufficient deligacy, and a cool judgment, the thing 
could be done with almost certain success. The anonymous 
author has the necessary qualities, and the result isa Narrative 
of exceptional interest. It is not a biography with the sign- 
manual of greatness, but it is thoroughly competent ang 
workmanlike, and is, we believe, a perfectly just appreciation 
of the English Princess whom Queen Victoria called her 
“dear persecuted daughter.” The Empress's life was com. 
pact of sorrow and joy, both sensitively felt. If her life in 
Germany was darkened by many moments of tragic mis. 
understanding, her married life was ideally happy. To some 
extent the political mistrust of England by Germany made 
the presence in Germany of the eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria inevitably unpopular. But her unpopularity wag 
greater than it need have been, and the author shows very 
clearly how unconsciously the Empress ministered to it 
herself. Her faults of discretion—generally only a frank. 
ness and social honesty which would have brought no trouble 
worth speaking of to a private person—were never forgotten 
by the Prussian politicians who were enemies of England. 
Perhaps almost the same thing would have happened in any 
other country. Ifthe Empress Frederick was “the English. 
woman,” was not Marie Antoinette “the Austrian”? Whatever 
else they might have been, they both started by being something 
that was not grateful to the political sense of their adopted 
countries. The tragedy of the unnecessary suffering in such 
circumstances is not, however, the less for the sufferer. This 
Life is a study im the difficulty of being Royal and happy—an 
ancient theme, but an eternally poignant one. 

The Princess Royal, the eldest daughter of Queen Victoria 
—the “ Vicky ” of Queen Victoria’s letters—became engaged 
to Prince Frederick William of Prussia before she was fifteen 
years old. Yet she seemed very much older than her age; 
from babyhood she was always in advance of her years. She 
was intellectually the flower of her family, and her precocity 
was remarkable. Readers of Sarah Lady Lyttelton’s letters 
will recall examples of it. The author gives a pretty illustra- 
tion from Queen Victoria’s letters :— 

“Our Pussette learns a verse of Lamartine by heart, which ends 
with ‘ Le tableau se déroule 4 mes pieds.” To show how well she 
understood this difficult line, I must tell you the following bon-mot. 
When she was riding on her pony, and looking at the cows and 
sheep, she turned to Madame Charlier and said: ‘ Voila le tableau 
qui se déroule 4 mes pieds!’ Is not this extraordinary for a child 
of three years?” 

Lady Lyttelton remarked that when the Princess Royal was. 
eight years old she might have passed, “if not seen but only 
overheard, for a young lady of seventeen in whichever of her 
three languages she chose to entertain the company.” Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, coming from his own rather 
distracted home, was fascinated by the harmony and affection 
of the whole family of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. To 
him these things were a world he had never known and delights 
he had never tasted. He fell in love with the life and institu- 
tions of England; and he admired the Princess Royal not only. 
for the attractive ways and conquering smile which all observers: 
recognized in her, but because she was a convinced believer in 
constitutional government with Ministerial responsibility. Such, 
constitutional government became the political dream of this; 
future ruler. But to return to the Princess’s character. She 
was not a good judge of men and women. Her first impres- 
sions of people were as often as not wrong, and her excellent 
intentions did not save her from the reputation of cooling 
quickly towards people whom she had flattered too soon with 
her confidence.. Contrariwise she was chilly at first towards 
people whom she afterwards grew greatly to like and respect. 
But in the case of Prince Frederick William her heart did 
not mislead her. Her mind was formed after the fashion 
of her father’s; she made him rather than her mother her 
intellectual confidante. Her exploring and acquisitive brain, 
however, never led her at any period of her career into 
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anything approaching a critical attitude towards her husband 
She admired him as unreservedly as he admired her or as 
Prince Albert admired Queen Victoria or as Queen Victoria 
admired Prince Albert. Spiritually the marriage of one 
as exactly reproduced in the next. 
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generation w 

No sooner was the Princess Royal betrothed than Prince 
Albert set to work to train her mind for her future respon- 
sibilities. He encouraged her to think out problems | of 
governance, as though she were some day to bea ruling 
monarch rather than a queen consort. Nor was this the 
only mistake. Prince Albert talked and wrote to his daughter 
as though the methods of Great Britain could necessarily and 
obviously be transplanted bodily to Germany. He also assumed 
that the marriage of his daughter to Prince Frederick William 
would naturally be agreeable to the Prussian Court. He was 
indignant at an article in the Times which expressed some doubts 
of the wisdom of the marriage. He considered it insulting, 
although, of course, Delane had an acute perception of 
tendencies in the Prussian Court which were hidden from 
Royal eyes in England. Bismarck, destined to be the 
Princess Royal’s chief enemy, said, when he heard of the 
proposed English marriage: “The ‘English’ in it does not 
please me; the ‘ marriage’ may be quite good, for the Princess 
has the reputation of a lady of brain and heart. If the 
Princess can leave the Englishwoman at home and become 
a Prussian, then she may become a blessing to the country.” 
When the test came, the judgment of the Prussian Court was 
that the Princess had not left the Englishwoman at home. 
She would confess frankly her preference for this and that 
political method which was not practised in Germany. She 
became suspect. It was felt that she was a half-hearted 
Prussian. And it was not as though her opinions could be 
ignored. She was extraordinarily well read, and enthusiastic 
and vivacious in argument. Her intellectual force was, ina 
way, her undoing. Matthew Arnold, who was no flatterer, 
was much impressed by her power; and if we had not the 
opinion of that prince of critics there would be the simple 
fact that she was able to stand up to Bismarck, who was 
plainly afraid of her abilities. It has been said that during 
the Princess’s first season in Berlin the approach of a 
reactionary politician seemed to freeze her up. Her English 
training was at once her glory and her misfortune. Better 
for her perhaps if she had been trained in the manner of the 
Princess Augusta :— 

“Princess Augusta had been taught as a child to tenir cercle in 
the gardens of the palace at Weimar—that is to say, she had to 
make the round of the bushes and trees, each of which represented 
for the moment a lady or gentleman of the Court, and say some- 
thing pleasant and suitable to each! In this curious but extremely 
practical fashion was inculcated one of the most fundamentally 
important duties of Royal personages, and it may be suggested 
with all respect that the future Empress Frederick would have 
benefited if she had had some similar training.” 

The Court was, in brief, against the Princess. When an 
international incident arose over the treatment of an English 
officer in a German railway train, it was brought up against 
the Princess that she was a countrywoman of that officer. 
When she managed her nursery on English lines it was com- 
plained that she was trying to anglicize the youth of Prussia. 
Prince Albert was ill-advised in sending her ardent homilies 
on the advantages of constitutional methods, just as she was 
ill-advised in drawing up a memorandum on the same subject. 
If most of these things retained the secrecy of private corre- 
spondence, enough leaked out in one way and another of the 
Princess’s views. When her husband, as Crown Prince of 
Prussia, made a speech at Dantzig in 1863 on the advantages 
of freedom of the press—at the moment when the Government 
had just restricted that freedom—the disfavour with which 
the speech was received was visited on the Crown Princess, 
who was assumed to be the real author of the speech. 

So it went on. During the Schleswig-Holstein war the 
Princess was even charged with a treacherous opposition to 

Prussian policy. At length such a point was reached that 
Bismarck used to withhold State information from the 
Crown Prince lest it should be used as a political weapon 
by the Crown Princess. The Crown Prince and his wife 
took to spending long periods out of Prussia. Yet the 
Princess cordially recognized the immense services of 
Bismarck to his country, and when her husband became 
Regent in 1878 she knew and said that Bismarck was the 





indispensable adviser. During the hundred days of her 
dying husband’s unhappy reign her relations with Bismarck 
were comparatively agreeable. But in the agonizing period 
which immediately followed the Emperor Frederick's death 
Bismarck behaved with high-handed brutality. The widowed 
Bismarck declared that he had 
not time to come. Yet an occasion arose later when Bismarck 
wished to see the Empress Frederick, and the last thing she 
thought of doing was to make it a point of pride to refuse 
his request. 


Empress desired to see him. 


Although the Prussian Court was always suspicious, the 
Empress’s popularity with the people was real. From the 
beginning they had liked her. She was blind to the grandeur 
of heraldic quarterings, but a new writer, a new singer, a new 
painter inspired in her a genuine desire to be acquainted with 
him. Her widowed life, though loaded with sorrow, was the 
most peaceful experience she had in Germany. She could 
then follow her own inclinations at Cronberg without any 
longer exciting the suspicion that she was playing a political 
game. Perhaps the greatest proof of the essential nobility of 
her character was that she was never soured. As for the 
eagerness and versatility of her intellectual life, we have an 
earnest of it to-day in the character of her eldest son, the 
present German Emperor. 





LIVINGSTONE AND NEWSTEAD.* 
Tue principal object of this volume is to tell the peaceful 
story of the eight months which David Livingstone spent at 
Newstead Abbey during the years 1864 and 165. Living- 
stone’s deep affection for Mr. and Mrs. Webb, then owners of 
the Abbey, is, of course, well known to all readers of the 
explorer’s journals and correspondence, and it is well known 
also that The Zambesi and its Tributaries was compiled during 
this long and happy visit. Yet the idea of Livingstone at 
Newstead is so incongruous that these eight uneventful months 
well deserve a volume to describe and account for them. How 
strange it is to think of the austere, simple, chivalrous, devout 
Lowland Scot, in his shepherd's plaid trousers and gold-banded 
Consular cap, comfortably settled at “Norman Abbey,” with 
its cloisters, its quadrangles, its vaulted Chapter House and 
pillared crypts, and the Great Hall, in which the youthful 
Byron once baited his bear and his wolf, and fenced and boxed 
and revelled with his skull goblets, and banged off his pistols ! 
How Livingstone must have disliked the thought of those 
carouses carried on in monkish robes, and of the man who 
turned the old Mortuary Chapel into a swimming-bath, made 
the Chapter House his kennel, and piled above the site of the 
High Altar that elaborate tomb inscribed with his own bitter 
verses and the hardly less bitter prose in praise of him “ who 
possessed beauty without vanity, strength without insolence, 
courage without ferocity, and all the virtues of man without 
his vices ”— Boatswain, the Newfoundland dog. Hardly more 
congenial must he have found the memories of the wicked 
Lord Byron, who stood his trial for murder in 1765, and 
to pay for his extravagances cut down those high wood- 
lands 
“ Where the Druid oak 
Stood like Caractacus in act to rally 
His host with broad arms ’gainst the thunderstroke,” 

leaving in their place nothing more apposite than some mimic 
fortifications in the Jakes and on the hill-tops, and a curious 
construction now called the “Ragged Rocks” and used as an 
Aussichtsturm. Mrs. Fraser has many tales, some new, some 
old, of the wicked peer. The most striking perhaps is the 
picture (familiar also in Moore’s volumes) of the last solitary 
days through which the old man, now quite cut off from 
human company, found harmless diversion in feeding the little 
crickets with which the house abounded. They were said to 
know his voice and obey hig call, and the legend ran that on 
the night he died one of the few who still dared to visit him, 
while passing through the Great Hall, heard a faint chirping 
sound and, looking down, perceived a vast army of the tiny 
creatures moving regularly towards the door. But memories 
of the Wicked Lord, though they formed, and perhaps still 
form, the bogey of the countryside, and probably had a 
serious influence on the young poet’s character, were not the 
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only things which haunted Newstead Abbey. The poet him- 
self tells us how in the old church 
“. . . In the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is wingéd from one point of Heaven, 
There. moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical—a dying accent driven 
Through the huge arch which soars and sinks again.” 
And besides this the Abbey had ghosts both visible and 
audible. The best story of the kind is perhaps one which 
Mrs. Fraser tells of how “on an unknown day in the late 
autumn of each year—but it must be a day when leaves are 
flying and winds blowing—an invisible cavalcade is heard 
galloping through the park, closely pursued by the hoof-beats 
of a single horse, whilst « woman’s voice cries out continually 
in sorrowful appeal, ‘Speak to me, my Lord Byron, only speak 
to me!’ until the sound of the horses’ feet and the plaintive ery 
are alike lost in the distance.” 

But at the time with which we are immediately concerned a 
more peaceful atmosphere pervaded Newstead. Byron, after an 
abortive attempt to sell in 1812, which brought him in £25,000 
as compensation, finally and most reluctantly disposed of the 
property in 1818 to his old school friend, Colonel Wildman— 
that Wildman to whom as a monitor at Harrow he had made the 
absurd plea on behalf of Lord De La Warr: ‘ Don’t lick young 
De La Warr... . . I don’t know why, except that he’s a brother 
peer, but pray don’t!” From Colonel Wildman’s family the 
estate passed, in the late ’sixties, with the addition of a good 
deal of bastard Gothic, into the ownership of Mr. William 
Frederick Webb, the father of the author of this volume. 
In the hospitable hands of Mr. and Mrs. Webb the Abbey 
developed into a typical example of that solid, abundant, self- 
centred, peaceful country-house life which the increase of 
industrialism and the growing rapidity of human intercourse 
have now practically extinguished. Mrs. Fraser gives us a 
delightful picture of this life as she remembers it. In those 
days the country house had not yet become a mere chance 
aggregation of human beings. Newstead, for instance, was 
still almost as truly 1» community as it bad been in the days 
when the “ Black Austins” prayed and fed and fasted there. 
The butler still brewed ale for the house, and the servants, 
male and female, consumed it in quantities positively terrifying 
to a modern digestion. Bread, too, was baked in vast stone 
ovens thrice weekly, and almost the whole provision supply of 
the great household was drawn from the estate, its farms, 
gardens, dairies, and game preserves. Tea and coffee were 
still comparatively little used, and the kitchen and still- 
room kept their respective jurisdictions rigidly distinct. At 
Newstead the kitchen was a huge octagonal semi-detached 
building modelled on the monastic kitchen of Glastonbury. 
The enormous fireplace, with its roasting screen (how many 
households still habitually roast’), took up the whole of 
one side of the room and was easily capable of cooking 
thirty-six joints in one day, while the other walls were 
garnished with rows of glowing copper vessels, and the floor 
sprinkled afresh every morning with clean sand. There 
were besides a big gas oven and a large range for stewing, 
and so great was the importance of the cook’s office that he was 
allowed a special printing press for the copying of his menus. 

Such was the household to which David Livingstone came in 
1864 after the hardships and isolation of his second Zambesi 
expedition, in the course of which he had suffered the loss of 
his devoted wife. His introduction to the family he owed to 
the fact that Mr. Webb had before his purchase of Newstead 
been a keen African explorer. In the year 1851 Webb, in 
company with his friend, Captain Codrington, nicknamed 
“Tacitus” by reason of his extreme unsociability, had pene- 
trated into Bechuanaland, and, after passing through Moffat’s 
settlement at Kuruman, encountered Livingstone. Mrs. Fraser 
has been able, thanks to Tacitus’ diaries, to give a fairly full 
account of her father’s African adventures. That the diaries 
are not much more loquacious than their author is shown by 
the following quotation: “5th June. Trekked five hours. 
Got before the waggons. Was pulled down by a lion, which 
I shot before he could bite the horse,” but even such steno- 
grapby as this makes a good foundation. Unluckily, however, 
neither diary nor letters give any certain indication of the 
actual place and time of the meeting with Livingstone. It 
is certain, however, that Webb always considered that he 
owed his life to the skill and devotion of the missionary, who 
hearing from the natives that a white man lay sick some 








a 
distance away, tracked down the party and put his medica} 
skill at their disposal. It was the memory of this timely 
assistance which prompted Webb to telegraph to Livingstong 
at Bombay on his way home in 1864, inviting him to make 
Newstead his home during his stay in England. The invita. 
tion was, after some demur, accepted, and in September the 
explorer, with his daughter Agnes, arrived to take up his 
quarters for the winter. Mrs. Fraser was at the date of this 
visit quite a small child and one of a family of small children, 
and it may well be imagined what excitement the advent of 
Livingstone caused. With what awe must they have gazed 
upon the bronzed, strongly marked features surmounted by 
the gold-braided cap, and passed their childish fingers over 
the false joint where the famous lion had broken the explorer’s 
arm! But Livingstone did not remain a mere object of admira. 
tion. He threw himself thoroughly into the life of the 
country. He shot and fished and geologized with his host, 
played with the children, and soon became everybody’s friend, 
Indeed, so great was the general affection which he inspired 
that the whole family took a hand in copying the manuscript 
of his new book for the press, small portions of it even being 
copied out in pencil for the children (whose caligraphy was 
unequal to the effort without such assistance) to trace over 
proudly and laboriously in ink. Guests, of course, came to 
see the lion, and came, as people did in those days before the 
week-end had been invented, for good solid visits. Of some 
of these Mrs. Fraser gives delightful sketches. Among them 
may be mentioned Sir Roderick Murchison, the geologist, 
with his lively, mischievous wife, and Abraham Hayward, the 
literary lawyer, translator of Faust and author of The Art of 
Dining, of whom Frederick Locker has left an inimitable 
description in My Confidences. Hayward scems ut this time 
to have been acting as a kind of unofficial agent of Lord 
Palmerston, and the object of his visit was no doubt partly 
political, though the Newstead kitchen and the society of 
charming Mrs. Webb may have been additional attractions, 
At any rate, it is difficult to believe that the austere missionary 
and the witty, cynical bon vivant and Quarterly Reviewer can 
have found very much common ground of intercourse. 

Livingstone left Newstead in April 1865, and in August set 
out once more for Africa, where he died eight years later, 
without ever having returned to England. ‘The Webbs 
therefore never saw him again, but his daughter Agnes, who 
later married Mr. A. L. Bruce (for many years so closely 
associated with the development of East Africa), remained 
a constant visitor at Newstead and a close friend of the 
author of this book until ber death, little more than a year 
ago. Another link with Livingstone was the visit of Stanley, 
whom the explorer sent to visit his friends after the return 
of the relief expedition of 1872. Mrs. Fraser’s account of this 
visit, which took place soon after the Brighton meeting of 
the British Association, and while the attack upon Stanley 
was still at its height, is one of the most interesting parts of 
her book. 

It is a long journey from the sombre and exhausted 
mediaevalism of the youthful Byron, with his skulls and his 
tombs, his bear-baiting and his monkish revels, to the great 
romance of Africa, a romance which is still new and big with 
incalculable promise, although more than sixty years have 
passed since the marvellous labours of Moffat and Livingstone. 
But it is a journey which England has travelled, and we 
cannot trace it more pleasantly than through the annals of an 
English country house, or in more agreeable company than 
that which Mrs. Fraser has collected for us. 





THE NATAL REBELLION.* 


Captain Stuart, who, in addition to his military experience, 
had served as an Assistant-Secretary for Native Affairs, was 
instructed by the Natal Government to prepare a history of 
the Zulu Rebellion of 1906. When the Union Government 
was established, however, the instruction was withdrawn, and 
tbe author has finished and issued his work on his own responsi- 
bility. It is virtually an official history, for he had access to 
all the Government records, and he has used the information 
collected by an official party which visited the battlefields after 
the war and elucidated various doubtful points. The result is 
a most exact and comprehensive record, not only of the military 
operations, but of the whole trouble among the natives and its 
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origins. To most people in England the rebellion was a con- 
— 


fased affair, the details of which were difficult to follow from 
ihe newspapers. The forces engaged on both sides were 
small, and public interest was chiefly centred on the dispute 
between the Natal and the Imperial Governments as to the 
trial of certain prisoners. But in reality the little war was 
full of significance. It was the first campaign conducted by 
a British colony without the assistance of the Mother Country. 
The conduct was marked by great energy and wisdom on the 
part of a small colony which at the moment was far from 
prosperous. Further, it revealed in high relief certain aspects 
of the eternal South African native problem, which people 
bad begun to forget, and so offers valuable lessons for future 
policy. Captain Stuart writes with moderation and good 
sense, and his narrative of the actual fights is as clear as we 
couldwish. But the most valuable feature of the book is to 
be found in the history of the antecedent circumstances, the 
system of native administration in Natal, the Zulu system, 
the eternal difficulties which arise when black and white live 
jn close juxtaposition, and the lessons which one may read for 
the future. 

The general policy of Natal was to allow natives, as far as 
possible, to live under their ancient laws and customs. But, 
unfortunately, as the black population grew and white settlers 
increased, this segregation grew harder to compass. Native 
questions tended to be drawn into the machine of party govern- 
ment, and the old tribal authority was weakened. The various 
cattle plagues, from rinderpest to tick fever, bore heavily 
on the natives, and the stringent measures of repression 
which were necessary puzzled and unsettled them. Then the 
coming of European farmers meant that rent, in cash orin labour, 
was exacted from native tenants, and this new leasehold tenure 
was perplexing to men brought up in a eommunal system. 
The younger natives went to work at the Johannesburg mines, 
and a spirit of independence was thereby fostered, which 
operated both against tribal authority and that of the white 
government. Last came the increase of the poll-tax, which 
was necessary in the then state of Natal’s finances. A census had 
been taken, which disturbed the native mind, and the increase 
of taxation which followed seemed to many of them the begin- 
ning of a policy of spoliationandenslavement. The Ethiopian 
movement, with its ery of “Africa for the Africans,” had 
attracted many of the more educated and Christianized natives, 
and strange rumours and prophecies began to be circulated, 
which were assumed to emanate from Dinuzulu, the repre- 
sentative of the Zulu royal house. The first trouble broke out 
in February, 1906, at a farm called Trewirgie, a little to the 
south of Pietermaritzburg, where two members of the Natal 
Police were murdered in an attempt to collect the poll-tax. 
The Natal Government saw the gravity of the incident, martial 
law was proclaimed, the Militia was mobilized, and the 
murderers were apprehended. It was over the execution of 
these murderers that the difference of opinion with the 
Imperial Government arose, which resulted in an affirmation 
of the principle that in such questions the responsibility of the 
Colonial Ministry cannot be interfered with. 

The affair at Trewirgie was only the prelude to the storm. 
A small and disreputable chief, Bambata, living in the 
Mpanze valley, to the north of Greytown, who had long been 
preparing trouble for himself, broke into open rebellion. He 
ambushed a police detachment in the Mpanze valley, and then 
fled with his followers over the Tugela river to Zululand. 
There he gathered to himself a number of broken men and 
disaffected elans, entered into communication with Dinuzulu, 
and declared himself the leader in a crusade of black against 
white. He organized a great doctoring of his warriors, which 
was to make them immune from European bullets. The 
position he had taken up in the Nkandbla forests round about 
the Mome Gorge was admirably suited for native methods of 
war. His men were armed with assegais and in many cases 
with rifles, and something of the ancient Zulu war discipline 
was revived. The unrest had now developed into a serious 
rebellion, and the Natal Government at once organized a 
Zululand Field Force, under the command of Sir Duncan 
McKenzie. They refused aid from the Imperial Government, 
but aceepted assistance from Transvaal volunteers, who were 
to prove of the utmost use in the final operations. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the woodland war 


them. It was bush-fighting pure and simple, and the 
great difficulty was to find the enemy. He was all 
around, behind trees and rocks, sniping and ambushing small 
parties of whites, but it seemed impossible to deal him an 
effective blow. McKenzie resorted to a series of drives which 
kept Bambata on the move, and at last, on June 9th, he 
received intelligence which enabled him to surprise the main 
body at Mome Gorge. It was a brilliant performance, both 
in inception and execution, and the results were decisive. 
Bambata was slain, and some five hundred of his men, and 
the back of the rebellion was broken. Desultory fighting 
followed, bat the forces of revolt died down and were 
gradually quenched. By the end of July the war was 
virtually over, and the courts martial began. In these the 
Government followed a merciful policy, and only the actual 
murderers were shot. Twenty-five of the ringleaders were 
deported to St. Helena. The total number of natives engaged 
in the insurrection seems to have been about ten thousand. 
The result was highly creditable to the organization and 
courage of the Natal forces, and, among other things, it was 
proved that in native wars infantry is at least as effective 
as mounted troops. Much credit is due also to the various 
magistrates, who, in circumstances of great difficulty and 
danger, continued to discharge their duties, and so prevented 
anything like a panic among the European residents. It was 
necessary to deal drastically with Dinusulu, whose influence 
behind the scenes had been largely responsible for the rebellion. 
He was indicted for high treason, and, after a prolonged trial, at 
which he was defended by Mr. W. P. Schreiner, was convicted, 
and sentenced toa term of imprisonment. He was released 
in 1910, and is now living on a farm near Middelburg, in the 
Transvaal, There can be little doubt about his guilt, but 
something must be allowed for the extreme difficulties of his 
position, and both the Imperial and Natal Governments must 
be held blameworthy for the situation which they had 
themselves created. 

In his concluding chapter Captain Stuart recapitulates the 
causes of the trouble, and offers some instructive comments 
on the eternal difficulties which must arise from the influence 
of Western civilization upon Kaflir society. It imposes new 
restrictions and creates unfamiliar obligations, and at the same 
time affords in many directions a licence which is subversive 
of native discipline. He himself believes that at their present 
stage of development the old tribal system, purged of certain 
abuses, affords the best guarantee for native prosperity. He 
would have the aborigines recognized as a distinct nationality, 
with traditions and ideals which are a valuable asset to the 
State, and which should be carefully safeguarded. 

“If the tribal system is to exist, and there are a thousand 

reasons why it should, it should be permitted to nourish and 
comfort the people more than it does. It should be recognized as 
a good—to be maintained and reinforced, although in time doomed 
to be supplanted by something else—not as an evil to be suppressed 
by European, i.¢., alien, agency at the earliest possible date.” 
The restrictions to which they are subjected should, he thinks, 
be tribal restrictions which they understand, and they must be 
protected from a rigid application of Western principles, with 
the opportunities thus afforded to unscrupulous Europeans 
to exploit them. They should be « state within a state, 
jealously guarded and sympathetically treated. It is the 
opinion of an expert, and worthy of all respect. 





SOME QUESTIONS OF THE DAY.* 
Not only the Evangelical party, of which the Dean of 
Canterbury is a veteran leader, but the whole Church of 
England, owes a debt of gratitude to the writer of this volume 
for the lucid manner in which he has stated and argued some 
of the most important questions which oceupy the field of 
ecclesiastical politics. Everything that Dr. Wace writes is 
sure to be clearly and sometimes pungently expressed ; but he 
has made so much mark of late years in public affairs that it 
is sometimes forgotten that he brings to the discussion of 
practical questions an equipment of historical learning prob- 
ably unique in its extent as well as second to none in the 
Reformation period. This gives to the papers in this volume 
on subjects connected with the Church of England a value out 
of all proportion to their brevity; and we confidently recom- 
mend them to the careful study of Churchmen of all parties, 





which followed. The rebels were speedily disabused of the 
notion that Bambata’s drugs prevented bullets from harming 
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Especially valuable are the papers upon Establishment. Dr. 
Wace begins by making clear what the term means :— 

“The Church may be said to have established itself by its own 
influence in these islands before any laws relating to it had been, 
or could be, made. It established itself ina certain sense under 
Augustine about 600 a.p., and it soon obtained a sort of establish- 
ment by favour of the kings in other parts of England. The order 
of the Roman Church, and the authority of the Popes, became 
from century to century more established as the standing rules of 
the English Church, notwithstanding constant reassertions of 
Royal and constitutional authority. At length, in the sixteenth 
century, the Papal authority was strained to a breaking point, 
and it became necessary that the position and authority of the 
Church should be revised, and that an altered form of that 
position should be established by law. This is what was done at 
the Reformation, and renewed, with some alterations in detail, in 
1662. .. . The Church, thenceforth, was not merely established, 
but established by law. It was protected by law against the 
arbitrary action of either Pope or King; the clergy were given 
freedom, within eertain limits, defined by law; the laity were 
given certain rights by law; the King was given a supremacy, 
defined by law; and thus a modus vivendi was established between 
two independent authorities, the State and the Church, by which 
each was protected against the undue assertion of the claims of 
the other.” 

In another paper he defends the principle of our present 
Establishment, and incidentally contrasts the belittling of 
that principle by the present Bishop of Winchester, with the 
splendid defence of it in Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution. Other papers discuss the dislike of Establish- 
ment by the Romanizing party, and the problem of dis- 
memberment raised by the Welsh Bill. A second series of 
papers explains with equal clearness and cogency the principles 
of the Evangelical party in contrast with “ pseudo-Catholic ” 
religion, and shows their bearing upon the proposed revision 
of the Prayer-book. It is of great service to Churchmen to 
have these principles so admirably formulated and emphatically 
enforced, because it has too long been taken for granted that 
whatever virtue there once was in the Evangelical view has 
been absorbed by the Tractarian party, which is the residuary 
legatee of all others and the party of the future. On one 
point only we doubt whether the Dean will carry his party 
with him, and we fear that if he does he will condemn it 
perpetually to the eclipse which it has too long suffered. In 
the papers on Biblical criticism he seems to us to be defending 
a position long undermined, and one which he himself cannot 
but acknowledge to be undermined to a certain extent. We 
find, for example, these two sentences side by side :— 

“TI confidently say that the real basis for our belief in the 

Nativity narratives is not Joanna, the wife of Chuza [this is 
against Dr. Sanday], nor even St. Luke himself, but the Spirit of 
God, Who, according to the fixed belief of the Church, guided 
St. Luke into the truth on the subjects he treated. How far, and 
within what limits, that inspiration acted, whether or not it 
precluded errors in secondary details, in what sense it ensured 
accurate reports of our Lord’s words, how far, in a word, it was 
directed to substance rather than to form—these are legitimate 
inquiries for criticism.” 
Surely the one and only way of inquiring into the limits of 
inspiration is to submit the Gospel narratives, in the first 
instance, to the most frank historical criticism. If the Spirit 
of God is to be invoked to certify the statements of St. Luke, 
what is to be done when St. John deliberately contradicts him, 
as in the question of the date of the Last Supper? And who 
is to decide what details are “secondary”? The Nativity 
narratives are probably more securely based than they were 
twenty years ago; but that is due to the fact that they have 
resisted the solvents of criticism, and not because they have 
been enclosed in a ring fence, and labelled “ inspired.” 





SWISS CHALET INSCRIPTIONS.* 
In spite of the great and increasing number of Englishmen 
who visit Switzerland yearly, and must feel at least a passing 
interest in the carved inscriptions with which houses, shops, 
inns, and barns, both old and new, in street and meadow and on 
upland pasture, are so commonly decorated, the subject does 
not seem ever to have attracted the attention of English 
antiquaries. But our countrymen go to the Alps for other 
than archaeological reasons, and moreover the task of 
deciphering these carvings is one which any but the most 
devoted investigator might well hesitate to attack. The 
external inscriptions, some of which date from the sixteenth 
century, have suffered much from weather, rebuilding, and 
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" re a 
repairing, and from the prevalent custom of scrubbing down the 
fronts of the houses. Moreover, the spelling is often ¢ . 
One finds the local patozs phonetically transcribed (“ giete "and 
“ miehe,” for “ giite” and “ miihe,” are common and straight. 
forward examples), and the mistakes are sometimes so wild as 
to suggest that the carving was executed by an artist who 
could neither read nor write. Mr. Larden has attacked these 
difficulties bravely, and although he does not pretend that his 
book is exhaustive or impeccably accurate either in transcrip. 
tion or translation, he has covered a wide field and spared no 
pains to make his work complete within its limits. The bul 
of the inscriptions copied come from the Protestant county 

about Kandersteg and Adelhoden and from the Catholic 
Létschenthal. By far the greater number of them are pietistic, 
and these, of course, are strongly affected by the religion of 
the locality in which they are found. Both districts supply 
examples of Latin carvings, the Litschenthal having one 
curious and evidently clerical couplet ona house dated 1665 -— 

“ Quid facies facies veneris cum veneris ante? 
Ne sedeas sed eas ne pereas per eas.” 


re tesque, 


Protestant versification sinks far below this flight with an 
arrogant elegiac epigram of practically the same date 
engraved on the house of one Augustin Strub :— 
“ Hostibus invitis vivat Strubaea propago, 
Agere et pati fortia Strubaeum est.” 
Another interesting difference between the two districts ig 
that, while the Catholic keeps very close to tradition, the 
Protestant succeeds during the last half of the eighteenth 
century in breaking away from the very limited traditional 
forms. The matter remains for the most part pietistic, but 
one begins to find great variety of metre and construction, 
On the whole, too, the Protestant districts supply more 
inscriptions (and these are the most attractive of all) which 
refer to the actual life of the people and to actual events of 
past years. Thus two houses near Adelboden have carvings 
whick speak plainly of the Napoleonic terror :— 
“Wir bauen hir ein neues haus ; 
Gott weis ob wir es machen aus.” 
And again :— 
“ Dies haus soll fiir die Nachwelt niitzen ; 
Wir werden es nicht lang besitzen.” 
Both districts, however, have lines carved on huts in the high 
pastures, claiming that the grass which grows there is the 
best in the world; both have pleasant verses of thanks 
for the kindly neighbours who have helped in the building 
with labour and material; both have lines telling of the 
common terrors of avalanche and fire. Sometimes one even 
finds the same form current in both districts. Where, in such 
a case,the substance of the lines is of a neutral character, 
such as the very common apology of the architect for any 
deficiency in his building, there is often no substantial 
difference between the two. But where the lines have any 
religious import there are often significant variations, as 
may be seen in the following variant forms of a very common 
quatrain. The Protestant says :— 
“Tech leb’, und wis nit wie lang; 
Ich sterb, und wis nit wan ; 
Ich fahre dahin und wis nit wohin ; 
Mich wundert das ich so fréhlich bin.” 
But the Catholic alters the last couplet to 
“Tech fahr’ und weis wohin 
Wan ich in tugend fleissig bin.” 
Enough has been said to show the general scope of this most 
interesting collection, and to give some idea of the light it 
throws on what is really the most attractive aspect of 
Switzerland—that patient, courageous, pastoral life which, 
in happy independence of our own incongruous visitations, 
continues in its green valleys and fertile uplands throughout 
all the extremes and perils of the Alpine year. 





THE GADFLY AT WORK.* 
“ LIBERTY is the right to be in the wrong.” Mr. Norman 
calls this the finest definition of liberty. Why then does he 
so impartially blame everyone for differing from him? The 
lesson of his collection of reviews, articles, and letters is that 
everyone, except himself and Mr. Hyndman, is wickedly using 
his liberty to be in the wrong on every point that he touches. 
The quantity of complaint seriously depreciates its force, and 
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subject to that irony which robs of their value his 
efforts to draw public attention to real errors or crimes. He 

uid wish, apparently, to be thought a republican Socizlist, 
et shows himself a truculent individualist. “As though any 

an can judge what is best for another!” he exclaims in the 
» hdet of his correctives of all and sundry. Elsewhere he 
aig “Liberalism .. . is building up a vast bureaucracy of 
pon-producers as an additional burden to that of rent and 
interest on the working classes.” Except that he abuses 
the fine name of Liberalism when he means “the present 
Government,” we have here almost the only condemnation with 
which we agree. But if State Socialism were established we 
would wager that he would agree with us in yearning for 
dnarchy or any other relief. Liability to promiscuous criticism 
# no doubt wholesome, but one cannot help thinking of the 
comedies which might follow if Mr. Norman were set in the 
places of some of those at whom he tilts. To speak frankly, he 
does not impress us with the possession of judicial faculties or 
any sense of proportion. What he takes to be a passion for 
justice might seem to others a tyrannical itch to order every- 
ene else for his good. We do not grudge existence to the 
gadfly, even when the réle is self-imposed, but we object to 
personal abuse of judges by name, and one article is abomin- 
able on account of its rudeness to the present King and Queen. 
We cannot enter into a dispute on the respective merits of a 
republic or hereditary monarchy, but no opinions, whether 
agreeable or hateful, can excuse the publication of vulgar 
insult to perfectly innocent individuals whose unsought position 
itritates a person devoid of self-control. 


go becomes 





THE FAILURE OF AMERICAN LAW.* 
THERE have just appeared two books by American writers 
which almost justify the Englishman in taking up the 
attitude of the Pharisee and expressing thanks that he is 
notas other men are. The more one studies American law 
and its administration, the more cause there is to be thankful 
that our own are differentfrom them. Both Mr. Judson and 
Mr. Coudert are alike in deploring the present state of justice 
inthe United States. The former confesses that “we have 
évidences on every hand of a distrust among our people of 
their judges and our judicial system.” Mr. Coudert speaks of 
“the general unpopularity, not to say disrepute, into. which 
the law, and thereby the administration of justice, has fallen.” 
These are serious condemnations, but they will be endorsed 
by every student of American justice. Mr. Bryce has already 
laid bare many of the defects, and it is a testimonial to the 
accuracy of his criticism that he has retained his personal 
popularity in America. 
In both of these new books emphasis is laid upon the 
andoubted fact that the main cause of the present unsatis- 
factory condition of the law in America lies in the overlapping 
of law and polities. On the one hand, the courts of law are 
frequently annulling Acts ef Parliament on the ground that 
they are unconstitutional. This is the worst feature of the 
system of written constitutions, which, like everything written, 
have to be interpreted. On the other hand, politicians have 
an enormous control over judges and judicial decisions. Mr. 
Judson tells us that, “ outside the six New England states, 
there are but five states in which the judges of the supreme 
court are selected otherwise than by popular election.” In 
many states the electors have the power of recalling judges 
who deliver unpopular. verdicts, while there is even a move- 
ment to allow the public to annul an unwelcome legal decision. 
Both authors unite in pointing out the only possible results of 
such a system—namely, that judges are not men of the highest 
ability and that the administration of justice loses in inde- 
pendence and efficiency. In both books a plea is made on 
behalf of judicial independence as we know it in England, but 
both writers admit that there is little hope that democracy in 
America will recognize its own limitations. These books will 
prove valuable reading for Englishmen, because we are in 
danger of drifting unconsciously towards the American system. 
In England, at the present moment, there is no little discontent 
with the law courts. There is doubtless considerable room 
for reform, but there could be no more suicidal step than to 
diminish the independence and individual security of our 





* (1) The Judiciary and the People. By Frederick Newton Judson. Yale 
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judges, or to allow any form of political control over their 
work and decisions. 





FICTION. 
THE LODGER.* 

Stories concerned with mysterious crimes for the most part 
focus the interest of the reader on the efforts to detect 
the perpetrators, the really prominent réles being generally 
assigned to detectives, amateur or professional. Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes, whose recent “Studies in Love and Terror” reveal 
the possession of a considerable talent for “shock tactics” (in 
fiction), boldly grapples with the problem of presentation in a 
new and quite unconventional way. Instead of keeping back the 
secret as long as possible, she virtually gives it away in the 
first thirty pages. How then can the suspense and excitement 
be maintained? Without going unduly into details, we may 
say that Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has solved the problem by 
disregarding the detective, or at least relegating him to a 
subordinate position, and concentrating attention on the blame. 
less but agitating relations between the criminal and a perfectly 
innocent and respectable person who suspects him of guilt 
but is restrained by powerful motives of self-interest from 
giving him up to justice. The burden of secret suspense and 
anxiety becomes intolerable, because it is shared with no one 
but the reader, yet the one way in which the sufferer could 
have ended her misery never occurred to her. ‘‘In the long 
history of crime,” observes Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, “it bas very, 
very seldom happened that a woman has betrayed one who 
has taken refuge with her. The timorous and cautious woman 
has not infrequently hunted a human being fleeing from his 
pursuer from her door, but she has not revealed the fact that 
he was ever there. In fact, it may almost be said that such 
betrayal has never taken place unless the betrayer bas been 
actuated by love of gain or by a longing for revenge. So 
far, perkaps because she is subject rather than citizen, her 
duty as a component part of civilized society weighs but 
lightly on woman’s shoulders.” The writer does not pass 
judgment; she merely generalizes, and, we believe, correctly, 
as to the attitude of woman throughout the ages towards 
the outlaw. In the case before us this natural instinct is 
reinforced not only by self-interest but by an entire free- 
dom from fear of the criminal. This is perhaps the hardest 
thing to swallow in the whole story, but Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 
makes out at least a plausible case in this regard. 

In choosing her dramatis personae, Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 
has exercised a restraint unusual in works with a sensational 
motive. With one exception they are normal, respectable, 
extremely commonplace people, without any social advan- 
tages or distinction of mind. Mr. Bunting is an ex-valet and 
his wife an ex-lady’s maid, who on quitting service have taken. 
in lodgers in a house off the Edgware Road. But their 
clientele has dwindled down to nothing, and at the opening 
of the story we find them rescued, whgn on the verge of 
destitution, by the arrival ef an eccentric lodger, who pays 
them handsomely in advance and in hard cash, and gives 
them a minimum of trouble. He spends most of his 
time in solitude in his rooms, reading his Bible, talks 
vaguely of being engaged on important experiments, and 
hardly ever goes out except at dead of night. These 
eccentrivities, notably the nocturnal excursions, are only 
known to Mrs. Bunting, but though her suspiciona are 
aroused she keeps her counsel. The mysterious lodger—his 
name, Mr. Sleuth, is one of the few sensational touches in the 
book—is the only barrier between the Buntings and ruin, and, in 
spite of disquieting incidents and alarming coincidences, she 
finds it hard to associate so helpless and pious a person with 
any active evil. The way in which Mrs. Bunting’s misgivings 
are alternately allayed and aroused until their final con- 
firmation forms the sequel and climax of a remarkable story. 

The Lodger cannot be regarded as a work of first-rate 
creative imagination, because in the main theme a good 
deal of detail has been supplied ready-made. But it forms an 
extremely ingenious and engrossing commentary on one of the 
most horrifying episodes in the annals of modern crime, besides 
raising a highly interesting problem of civic ethics. Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes’s treatment of her subject is laudably discreet ; 
her resort to realistic details is reduced to a minimum, and 
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she obtains her most thrilling effects by suggestion. But 
when all allowance has been made for discretion and 
restraint, one cannot get away from the essential grisliness 
of the theme, nor can a reviewer recommend the book with- 
ovt a caution to those who hold with the Tacitean maxim 
that while crimes mast be punished, monstrosities should 
be hidden away. The ordeal of Mrs. Bunting is conceivable, 
but its recital cannot be read withont exciting in some minds 
something of the horror whieh she felt, without the pity and 
fearlessness which tempered her misgivings. 





Pierrot in Town. By Helen Ashton. (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. 6s.)—It cannot be denied that Miss Ashton has an 
unnsual sense of the poetic. The central idea of her book 
is far from prosaic: so is the figure of Anatole (Pierrot) the 
young Englishman, with his heart far from town, who breaks 
upon the narrow-minded society of his conventional London 
friends, calling them back to work and love and youth; and 
they struggle, all unconsciously, to follow his ery—“ Things 
were different,” they say, “ when Anatole was here "—and fail 
in the sacrifice and fall back into the old ways, and he goes 
forth again, “framing his lips to singing.” All this may 
bave been written often before, but this time the doctrine is 
preached, it seems, by a writer who herself is zealous for 
the gospel of youth, whose book is olean and fresh with the 
freshness of Peter Pan who won't grow up; who is not at 
her best when unpleasant people and things are in question, 
but is happiest with the young lovers who are very young and 
very much in love; and, since the woman in whose head were 
grey hairs, who had “learnt the value of shaded light,” turns 
out to be only thirty-two, surely the author herself must be 
very young indeed. Much of the writing, too, is tonched with 
poetry, and with a power to notice what is beantifal rather 
than what is ugly; but there is evidence of a lack of the 
teehnique, as it were, of stage-managoment, and especially a 
need for condensing, for the book rans to nearly four hundred 
pages, with a minimum of events. And Miss Ashton must be 
very, very careful of such phrases as “ smiled he.” 


Buddhist Stories. By Paul Dablke. Translated by the 
Bhikku Silaecdra. (Kegan Panl, Trench, and Co. 3s. 64d. 
net.)—It is a pity that the translator of Mr. Dahlke’s 
colleetion of Buddhist stories should here and there have 
attempted to reproduce the native vernacular by the use of 
English slang. For it is astonishing how completely it jars 
with the quiet dignity of the Buddhist spirit, or how abrupt 
the transition from East to West when a man says, “ There, 
I've gone and put my foot in it,” or “I could have 
kieked myself.” Otherwise the temperature of thonght and 
language is kept low and quiet throughont, as Eastern stories 
would seem to require. Some of the tales would be just 
children’s fairy tales were it not for the delightfnl bits of 
philosophy which will not be kept out: “ When anyone begins 
to reflect upon his misfortune, already it has lost ite bitterest 
taste, for all lamentation arises from lack of reflection.” “ But 
must it not bring double pain when one clings to that of 
which he does not know whether it is or not?” The second 
story is just the old one of two men and a woman, written, for 
the most part, in love letters whieh are full of charm. Theo last, 
* Renunciation,” is in some ways the best of the collestion, 
since it gives more scope for quiet thought; it expounds 
at length the theme which is central to the whole book, 
that to live most fully a man must be freed from all ambition, 
whether of money or fame or love, till oven that inmost I, 
which is last and most difficult to lose, shall be done away; 
that he must be influenced neither by life nor by death, 
happiness or pain: it expounds, in short, the theory that 
“ whosoever will save his life shall lose it,” given with all the 
negative power of Buddhism instead of the positivism of 
Christ. 

READABLE Novets.—The Lure of the Liltle Drum. By 
Margaret Peterson. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) —A rather 
unpleasant story of Indian life, with a melodramatic native 
villain, a multitude of adverbs, and a young man who, 
“planging both hands in his pockets, took the bull by the 
horns.” The Lanchester Tradttion. By G. F. Bradley. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This story of school life 
is concerned, not with the boys, but with the masters, and, in 
its sketches of playing field and common room, is written with 
Jeeeh quiet humour and observation. - ; 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice 
reserved for review in other forms. 


— Books of the week as have not beew 

Cecil Rhodes: the Man and his Work. By Gordon Le Sueur 
(John Murray. 12s. net.)—The unofficial biography has added 
a new terror to the life of a great man. He is now conscious 
that his valet, his private secretary, and his chauffeur not only 
refuse to regard him as a hero, but are prepared to justify 
their refusal with pen and ink as soon as the earth has closed 
over his bones. Rhodes might well feel grateful that worse did 
not befall him, for Mr. Le Sueur, who was for some years hig 
“confidential secretary,” shows himself on the whole as a 
sympathetic biographer, in spite of having announced in q 
preface his intention “to present Rhodes as a human doon. 
ment.” There is a considerable fascination, though it is not 
unnatural to feel slightly ashamed of gratifying it, in learning 
the intimate details of the existence of anyone whose actions 
have proved that he possessed an exceptional sort of mind, 
The reader of Mr. Le Sueur’s book will find a very large 
number of such details, badly arranged but readably 
described. He will learn, for instance, that Rhodes never 
lit his cigarettes from a match, but always from another 
cigarette, that he was a regular reader of the Spectator, that 
his favourite liqueur was Russian kiimmel, and that he walked 
with his toes turned in; he will be initiated into the way in 
which Rhodes looked upon women, and into the way in which 
he dictated his correspondence; he will even be allowed to see 
a photograph of the bath-room at Groote Schuur. Snch facts 
are not all equally trivial; sometimes Mr. Le Sueur throws a 
real light upon Rhodes’s character. It is curious to know of 
his insatiable interest in the Roman emperors. Julius Caesar 
was the play he enjoyed most; Gibbon was his favourite 
reading, and he had special unabridged translations made of 
Gibbon’s authorities. We are told finally that “he personally 
considered himself like the Emperor Hadrian, and he was 
once surprised by a friend standing and stroking his nose 
before a portrait of Hadrian.” It is enough to say in con- 
elnsion that Mr. Le Sueur adds very little, if anything, of 
value to our knowledge of the main activities of Rhodes’s life, 


Hoafeng Lao Jen: Letters on the Chinese Constitution. By 


Sir Francis Piggott. (Butterworth and Co. 3s. net.)—This 
little volume contains a series of letters contributed by Sir 
F. Piggott, late Chief Justice of Hong Kong, to Chinese 
newspapers, with a view to showing how Chinese Liberals 
may adapt the principles of the British Constitution to the 
exigencies of their present political sitration. Sir Francis is 
convinced that the time has not yet come for any introduction 
of the party system, but he considers that the English 
principle of Ministerial responsibility might be adopted, with 
the Cabinet system kept for the present in abeyance. 





Histoire de Canada. By Francois Xavier Garneau, revue 
et annotée par Hector Garneau. Tome I. (Librairie Félix 
Alcan, Paris. 10fr.)—M. Garnean's grandson has revised and 
brought up to date this well-known work and secured an 
interesting preface by M. Hanotaux. Many passages which 
appeared in the first edition and were afterwards suppressed 
for political considerations are now restored. The first volume 
takes us down to the colonization of Cape Breton in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 





The Plain Man and His Wife. By Arnold Bennett. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—It is a little difficult 
to understand why Mr. Bennett thinks it worth while to 
publish these uninspiring though well-intentioned little 
sermons. There are fonr of thom, dealing in turn with the 
need for an ideal in life, the value of hobbies, the advantages 
and disadvantages of insuring against the risks of life, and 
the importance of imagination in the relations between 
husband and wife. The morals are excellent, but the treat- 
ment shows none of the psychological insight that might be 
expected from the author of “ Clayhanger.” 





The Ireland of To-day. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—We 
weleome the reprint.in a permanent form of the contents of 


‘the “ Special Irish Number” of the Tomee, which appeared on 
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Stanford. 10s. 6d.)—It is ten years since the last edition of 
the Guide was published, and the present one, which is the 
ninth, shows signe of a most careful revision. A word must 


be said 





as to the excellénce of tlie maps and plans included | 
Edited by H. C. 


in the book. The New Encyclopaedia. 
O'Neill. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 7s. 6d. net.)—There have 
recently been published quite a number of encyclopaedias on 


ae 


“ Ency clopaedia Britannica.” 


mall scale and at a low price, which are intended for those 


who cannot aspire to a book of such heroic propor tions as the 
The present work is exceptional 


in that it is contained in a single large volume of some 


sixteen Lundred pages. 


The necessary condensation seems | 


¢o have been carried out with judgment, and, considering its 
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Ackermann (J.), Australia from a Woman's Point of View, cr 8vo (Cassell) 6/0 
Ainslie (A. D.), Glances Over Past and ee, er 8vo (D. Douglas) net 26 
Alderson (BE, A. H.), Pink aud Scarlet, 4to ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Allot (R.), England’s Parnassus, cr 8vo ... .(H. Milford) net 7/6 
po hc (J.), Becollections of a Peninsular Veteran, 8vo (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Auderson (J. R. SO aaa ae (G. Allen) net 3/6 
Andrews (C, B.), Life, Emotion, ~ Intellect, er 8vo (Unwin) net 5/0 
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Auction Bridge in a Nutshell: Royal Spades. By Butler and Brevitas, cr 8vo 
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Barrie (J. M.), Quality Street, ; (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15,0 
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(Hodder & Stoughton) net 120 
Bennett (S.), Old Age: its Cause and Prevention, cr 8vo...(Macfadden) net 6,0 
Benson (E. F.), Winter Sports in Switzerland, 4to (G, Allen) net 15,0 
Benson (R, H.), Paradoxes of Catholicism, cr 8vo .............cLongmans) net 3/6 
Berlioz (H.), A Critical Study of Beethoven, cr 8vo (W. Reeves) net 40 
Berman (H.), Melutovna, a novel, cr 8vo..... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Bevington (F. ), The Last Gospel ‘and the Life of the Saviour, cr 8vo 
. Griffiths) net 5/0 
3ingham (H.), The Monroe Doctrine, an Obsolete Shibboleth, cr 8¥0 
(0 . Milford) net 5/0 
Bohemian Days in Fleet Street. By a Journalist, 8vo............... (Long) net 10/6 
Bolton (F. H.), Under the Edge of the Earth, cr 8vo...... np 3,6 
Brown (A, B. i. ), My Game-Book, cr 8vo '(Witherby) net 50 
Bryant (M.), The Dominant Passion, cr 8v0 ..............-<+++- (Hutchinson) 6 
Burke (T.), The Charm of England : an Anthology, cr 8vo 
(Truslove & Hanson) net 2/6 
Caffyn (Mrs. M.), Two Ways of Love, er 8vo .. ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6 
Capron (F. H.), The Anatomy of Truth, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 


Charteris (Hon, E.), William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 1721-1748, 8vo 


(E. Arnold) net 12, 


Chesser (E. S.), From Girlhood to Womanhood, cr 8vo .. (Cassell) net 
Child's Book of Stories (A), cr 8vo ........... inane & Windus) net 
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Fine (F.), Wild Animals of Yesterday and To- Day, & Svo......(Partridge) net 6/0 
Fish (P. M.), Vignettes in Verse, or 8vo ...... : | (Routledge) net 30 
Puller (A.), A Venetian June, BV ooo ccccccccecceeetensceecenees nae. 7 net 16 
Gallon (T.), Young Eve and Old Adam, cr 8¥o0 ae (Long) 690 
pa ey (J.), The Dark Flower, cf 890. ..........cccccseees "_ (Heinemann) 6&0 
Gardiner (A. G. i, Pillars of Bociety, “aa (Nisbet) net 74 
Glever (J. M.), Jimmy Glover and His Friends, Bvo(Chatto & Windus) net 78 
Grahau (H.), The Motley Muse, roy 8vo .. (Duckworth) net 3/6 
Graham (W.), The Pit o' my er 8vo (8. Paul) 6 
Graves (A. P.), Irish Literary and Musical Studies. (E. Mathews) net 60 
Gray (M.), Something Afar, cr 8vo ... .. (EB. Arnold) 6/0 
Greeff (B.), Guide to the Microscopic Examination of the Eve. 4to 
. Putnam) net 7/6 
| Green (BR. B.-), Marcus Quayle, M.D., er 8ro " (Hutchinson) 60 
| Gribble (P.), The Romance of the Cambridge Colleges. , (Mills & Boon) 60 
Gullick (B.), Children of Moon Street, 8 (W. Collins) 3/6 
Hanoum (M.) and Ellison (G. ), Abdul ‘Hamid’ 8 Daughter, cr A a 6/0 
Hardy (M.), Edward ‘a Will, cr 8ve Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Marris (Sir B. H.), From Naval Cadet to Aduwiral, 8vo... (Cassell) net 12/6 











Fife (C. W. D.-),Guatemala and the States of Central America, ae 


La Griffiths) net 12/6 











Hastings (J.), The Greater Men and Women of the Bible, vol. i., 8vo 
(T. & T, Clark) 100 
Social Dramas, cr 8vo 





Hauptmann (G.), Dramatic Works, vol. ii., 














(M. Secker) net 5/0 
Heaton (W. J.), The Puritan Bible and other Comenpennanes Protestant 
Versions, er Sv0 ....... (PF. Griffiths) net 6/6 
Herring (F. E.), Euxa, + =" gies .. (FP. Griffiths) 3/6 
Hill (A. C.), Shall we do without Jesus ? cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Holtz (F. L. ), Principles and Methods of Teaching Geography, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Hortoa (BR. F.), Three Months in India, cr 8vo (Cassell) net 2/6 
Hutchinson (M. F.), Penelope and the Haunted House, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 26 
Indiscretions of Dr. Carstairs, by A. De O., cr 8vo (Heinemann) 6/0 
Johnstone (J. A.), Essentials in Piano Playiug aud other Musical Studies, 
er8vo . ' ane (Ww. Reeves) 4/6 
| Kinsman (F. J.), Catholic and Protestant, cr Svo. (L phat net 30 
Kirby (M.), The English Girl in India, cr 8vo (A. Melrose) 60 
Lang (A. and J.), Highways and Byways in The Border ...(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Langlade (K.), Bose Bertin, 8vo....... : (Long) net 12/46 
Lodge (H. C.), One Hundred Years of Peace, cr Svo. (Macmillan) net 5,6 
Lowe (P. R.), Our Common Sea- Birds, vol. i. Cormorants, Terns, &e., 4to 
| (Newnes) net 15/0 
| Lowell (J, B.), The Round Table, 8vo (Nisbet) net 7.6 
| Lucas (E. V.), Loiterer's Harvest, er 8v0 (Methuen) 50 
} Lynam (C. C.), To Norway and the North Cape in *‘ Blue Dragon Il’, ro 
| _ 8¥o Giguis & Jackson) net 6/0 











Macdonald (W. ), The Conquest ‘of the Desert, 8vo... . W. Laurie) net 7/6 
MacNutt (F. B.), Advent Certainties, cr 8vo (RB. Beott) net 3 
Martyn (K. O.), Jim Crow's Trip to Fairyland, er 8vo (Skeffiugton) net 24 
Masefeld (J.), The Daffodil Fields, er 8vo - ..(Heinemana) net 36 
Matheson (KE. B.), The Unconscious Quest, cr 8vo .. -(Sidgwiok & Jackson) 6/0 

| Maxwell (H.), 1 be Paramount Shop, cr &vo.. (Long) 6/0 
McCabe (J.), The Empresses of Constantinople, 8vo '(Methuen) net 10/6 
Middleton (G. A. T.), The Evolution of Architectural Ornament, éto 

| F, Griffiths) net 21,0 

} Miller (J. R.), The Glory of the Common-Place : Selections, cr 8vo 

j (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Miller (J. B.), The Secret of a Helpful Life, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Miron (BE. L.), The Queeve of Aragon, Svo (8. Paul) net 160 





(Unwin) net 60 
(Hutchinson) net 3/6 
asgow Press, 4to 
(MacLehose) net 10/6 
My Cosmopolitan Year. By author of “ Mastering Flame,’’ 8vo 
(Mille & Boon) net 10/6 
Nelson (P.), Ancient Painted Glass in England, 1170-1500 .. (Methuen) net 7/6 
Nendick (¥, B.), Jack Corvit, Patrol Leader, er 8vo (Pearson) 2/6 
Newton (Lord), Lord Lyons: a Record of British Diplomas. 2 vols., 8vd 
Arnold) net 20/0 
Npethuen) bet 


Mitchell (J.), Jail Journal, 8vo 
Moreux (Th.), A Day in the Moov 
Murray (D.), Robert and Andrew 





or Svo 


Foulis and the Gl 
















Nitchie (E, B.), Lip-Reading, Principles and Practice...... 5”) 

Norton (B. D.), Painting im Kast and West, cr 8vo.......... (RB, Arnold) net 50 
| Ohmet (G.), The Eagle's Talon, cr 8vo ..... aipecetncgnnccesite (Putaam) 64 
| Oxevham (E. 4 ), Bchoolgirls and Scouts, 8y0 | ddvecccocncssceceggeel Oe COED «SS 
| Parkhurst (C. H.), The Pulpit and the Pew, or 8vo .........(H. Milford) net 6/6 
| Pemberton (M.), “Millionaire's Island, cr 8V0.. ia (Ci ) 60 
| Powers (H. H.), * The Message of Greek Art, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 86 





Prescett (J.), Mechanics of Particles and Rigid Bodies .. (Longmans) net 12/6 
Primitive Oburch (The) and Reunica. By various Authors, 8vo 

(Clarendon Preas) net 46 

(C, Lockwood) met 2/6 

Awe lackwood) net 5/0 

Arnold) 60 









for Engineers, cr 8vo 


Pull (E.), Screw-Cutti 
m Arrol, A Mewoir ... 


| Purvis (Bir R.), Sir Wil 





























} Reid (P.), The Gentle tye ® aoe mimes (BE. 
| Boberts (HL. L.), The Cyclopedia of Social U sage, ‘8v0 ...... (Putnam) net 10/6 
| Rowlands (E. A.), The Surest Bond, cr 8vo ...... evcceceeese (Cassell) 6/0 
| Ryveu (G.), The Purple Thread, er Bvo ........... “(F. Griffiths) 6/0 
| Balter (J. H.), Bird Life throughout the Year, 8 (Headley) net 7/6 
| Schofield (A. T.) and Jackson (P. V.), What aBoy should Know, cr 8vo 
| (C Yassell) net 26 
Scott (J.), Railway Romance and other ge ..«...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
| Scottish Freemason’s Craft and Ritual, 32 cw. ves) net 2/6 
| Setom (E, T.), Wild Animals at Home, cr ot (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
| Shaw (C. G.), The Ege and its Place in the World, 8vo ...,. (G. Allen) net 12/6 
| Sigerson (D.), Do- Well and Do-Little, 8vo...... .... (Cassell) net 3/6 
Simkhovitch (V. G.), Maxism versus Socialism.. (Ww illiams & Norgate) net 6/0 
| Singleton (E.), Furmiture, 8V0 ...............ccccccsceceees (Chatto & Windus) net 160 
| Spencer (FP. A.), The Four-horned Mitar, cr 8vo.. ... (Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
| Spielmaun (M. H.), “‘The Angels Appearing to = yt * by 
vi uez, 4te arner) net 2/6 
| Spurr (F. C.), Death and the Life Beyond in the Light at Modern Religious 
Thoug bt, or 8ye ..... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Steel (F. A.), The Adventures ol Akbar, vo ...... (Heinemann) net 6/0 
| Stevenson (B. L.), The Pavilion on the Links, 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 3/6 
| Strachey (A.), The Sea- Power of 7 - ~amd ry Ply, er 8vo (H. Milford) net 26 
Sutcliffe (H.), The Open Boad, cr 8vo......... soe (Ward & Lock) 6,0 
| (Methuen) net 26 


Symes (J. B. y, Broad Church, cr 8vo 





Theological Texts from Coptie Papyri. Edited by W. E, Cram, roy 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 25 AU 


















| 

Thomas (E.), Walter Pater, a Critical —eimed 8v0 ..(M. Secker) — 7/6 

| ‘Thomas (H. H.), ‘Phe Bose Book, cr 8vo.. beta (Cassell 6” 

| Thompson (R.), Navigation, 8vo........ wee wa net 3/6 

| Tillyard (A. I.), History of University Reform, OT aden (Simp&in) net 10/0 

| Toda (A. J.), The Primitive Family as an Educational A; gency, cr 8v0 

| (Putnam) net 7/6 
Treves (Sir ¥), Si The Country of “ The Ring and the Book ”’... (Cassell) net 150 

| Tweedie (Mre. Alec), America as I saw it, cr 8vo (Hutehingon) net 16,0 
Waddell (J.), titative —- ia Practice, om (Churehill) net 7,6 
Wadsley (0. y, e Flame, cr 8v ——— (Cassell) 6/0 
Wallace (A. B.), The Revolt of Domoemnay, i chthnidsccsines (Cassell) met 2,6 
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Weirter (L.), The Story of Edinburgh Castle, 4to (Harrap) net 20/0 
‘West (M.), (airdelune and other Troubad R (Harrap) net 106 
Wheeler (H. J.), Manures and Fertilizers, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Wilberforce (B.), Spiritual Consciousness, cr 8vo (E. Stock) net 3,0 
Williams (H. N.), A Fair Conspirator: Marie De Rohan, Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, 8vo (Methuen) net 15/0 


Wimperis (H. E.), Principles of the Application of Power to rans- 

ort, cr 8vo. (Constable) net 

ood (E.), The Boy’s Book of Battles, 8vo Cassell) 3,6 
Wright (E. M.), Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, 8vo 


LIBERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 
ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London; and 3 Boulevard des Cap 








es, Paris. 





By £pecial Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 
Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


Empire Linen Mesh—The Ideal Garments for Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear. 


Address — 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 





CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES. 


by the Additional 
ended 


received 
the 
only £17,871 


The contributions 


Curates Society in nine months 


September 30 were as against 
£19,078 up to the corresponding date in 1910, 
which had the lowest income of any of the five 
years 1908 to 1912 inclusive. In a thousand poor 
places the clergy are hoping that the Society may 
be supplied with funds so as to continue, without 
further curtailment, the reduced payments now 


being made towards their stipends. 


A.C.S. Office: 14 Great Smith St., Westminster. 








THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 


Themas & Scns’ rerresentative rakes rer'cdical 
visits to the provinces, and will te hapry to 
wait tupen any gentleman ty aprointment. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 

. BY SPECIAL | DENT'S | WATCHES AND oLocKs 

‘ i Gold , 2 - 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. ‘The only Saal Prize anavied 
TO THE KING. 





Tel: 
3500 
Cerrard 





to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 

Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E.-DENT and 9 a 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWitIs, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.w. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


CcODE— TELEGRAMS— 
ABCOSth. Intimidad, St. James, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





AND 


OBESITY ‘7s 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 





CALLARD & CO., 


Sample and 
SO Regent St., London, W. 


Booklet free from 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


——— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&£85,000,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000, 








HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 oe pee cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 








FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
XCEPTIONAL Opportunity for PURCHASING an 
ENGLISH FINISHING SCHOOL of the best class, in an important 
German Educational Centre. Principals retiring from the teaching profession, 
School established over 20 years. Has steadily maintained its present 
number of 30 pupils, at prospectus Fees of £120, besides considerable extras. 
Receipts and Profits over £3,690 and £1,100 respectively, both increasing. Good- 
will £1,500. Further particulars will be furnished by Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING &CO.,, Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
AST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


LEIsTON HIGHER ELEMENTARY MIXED SCHOOL AND PUPIL 
? TEACHER CENTRE. 
HEAD-MASTER WANTED. 

Salary £200 per annum, rising by annual increments of 210 to £300, plus 
capitation fee of 10s. per annum per fee-paying scholar. Accommodation: 
Mixed 120, Pupil Teachers 40, Fee-paying scholars at present 65. 

Applicants must possess suitable qualifications as graduates of a University 
or of the Imperial College of Science, and have had experience in teaching both 
in Elementary and other Schools. 7 

Engineering is the main industry of Leiston. A knowledge of this or allied 
subjects will be a recommendation. — : 

Applications upon Form 10 H, which may be obtained on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope from the Secretary, Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich, 
must be made on or before October 31st, 1913, 

October Ist, 1915. W. E. WATKINS, Secretary. 


PPOINTMENTS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


P. & O. CADETS. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company will early in th« 
coming year hold an examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
a view to their future employment as Officers in the Company's service. 
Candidates must be approximately 15 years of age. The successful candidates 
will be entered for two or three vears’ training on board the ‘WJRCESTER, 
the Company paying one-half (52} guineas) of their arnual educational fees. 
Subsequently, if they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, th¢ 
Company will pay the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or a certain number 
can be appointed to serve as apprentices on board the Company’s steamers 
WITHOUT ANY PREMIUM BEING REQUIRED, 
Particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
122, Leadenhall Street, Londdh, E.C, 











61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 


October, 1913, 
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OODBRIDGE SCHOOL SUFFOLK. 


Governors invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP which will 

The Gore Christmas hey The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some 

ersity in the United Kingdom, but need not be in Holy Orders. He will 

Lame as 4 fixed stipend of £200 per annum with a Capitation fee of not less 
than £2 for each boy in the School. ; ; 

There is a large modern residence for the Head- Master with accommodation 

over 40 Boarders. There are two other Boarding houses in the occupation 

or Nosistant Masters, and School grounds of nearly 40 acres. 

‘ ave number of boys in the School during the past five years has 

been ar 180, of whom over 40 have been Boarders in the Head-Master’s 


Prevessing, directly or indirectly, will be regarded as a disqualification. 
Applications from Candidates, stating age and qualifications, with copies of 

three recent testimonials, to be sent before the 20th October, 1913, to the 

undersigned, from whom extracts from the Scheme of Management and 


ac aamaptalied a aaa F. J. W. WOOD, Solicitor, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. Clerk to the Governors. __ 
FT ANOASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


}pplication is invited from University Graduates for vacant ASSISTANT 
mis ERSHIP. Commencing salary £130 with yearly augmentation of £10, 
Ordinary form subjects. 180 pore (including Boarders) and Staff of 10. 
Address: Rev. J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY, B.D., School House, 


Lancaster. 
IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19}) October 30th. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

















= SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VI. 
AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 


In consequence of the resignation of the HEAD-MASTER, the office will be 
vacant at the end of the next Easter Term. 

Applications from persons desirous of filling the vacancy are invited. 

Candidates must be Graduates of one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, but need not be in Holy Orders. 

The Head-Master’s emoluments include a boarding-house with accommoda- 
tion for upwards of thirty boarders, 

For particulars apply to 

Stratford-upon- Avon. 
Ist October, 1913. 


(HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CREWE, 


ROBERT LUNN, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 


The Committee require a SCIENCE LECTURER (Woman) to take Classes 
in Nature Study and Rural Science and Gardening. Preference will be given 
to candidates with a University Degree in some Biological subject. The 
Lecturer will reside in the Women’s Hostel and will take a share in the super- 
vision of the students, Salary, in addition to board and residence, £120 per 
annum. 

Applications, with references and copies of a few recent testimonials, to be 
sent to the undersigned not later than October 13th, 1913. 

H. D, STRUTHERS, Secretary. 

Training College Committee. 


Education Offices, Crewe, 


MN\HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
The LECTURESHIP in Moral em and History of ty | will 
become vacant on the Ist January, 1914. The salary attached to the office is 


a. 
-— information as to duties and terms of appointment may be obtained 
m 


JOHN M, FINNEGAN, Secretary. 

N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 
be considered a disqualification. 

NGINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 

vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 

ears’ course.— PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED, Person conversant with the Dutch Language 
to read DUTCH with a GENTLEMAN, at a price per hour.— 
Address, ‘‘D.” c/o W. H, Smith & Son, 75 Market Street, Lancaster. 














OUNG LADY, living in London, desires SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK. 9 years’ dence, good shorthand and typing. 
Would take post at home or abroad, or as TRAVELLING COMPANION. 
Has travelled. Excellent references.—Box No. 647, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—WANTED, in January, a MODERN LANGUAGE 
MISTRESS, with chief subject French, and subsidiary subject German. An 
Honours Degree, residence abroad, and some experience essential. Salary 
scale and pension allowance.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—WANTED, in January, a FORM MISTRESS to take 
asccond form. Special subject History. An Honours degree and training or 
experience essential, Salary scale and pension allowance.—Apply to the 
EEAD-MISTRESS. 
ADY GRADUATE, Honours Oxford Literae Humaniores 
4 1909, age 29, used to dealing with working boys and girls, desires paid 
— or philanthropic work.—_EMERTON, Westcote Barton, Steeple Aston, 














ARTNERSHIPS.—A Publishing Firm of many years 

standing, is desirous ef meeting with a PARTNI°R, University man 
preferred—who can introduce capital for the purpyse of extending business. 
An exceptional opportunity for a suitable man, Write Box No. 646, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBRS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cane Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATH RINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Fees for the Course from £65, 
£20 cpen to Students with a Degree on Entry. 





Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses, 
Scholarships of from £40 ti 
au Fuad, 


There isa Lc 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The towing, Advanced Lectures will be delivered :— 

A Course of Five Lectures on *‘ The Influence of Religious Conceptions upon 
the Historical Development of Economic Doctrines and Theories,” by the 
Ven. Archdeacon William Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A., at the London School 
of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., on Mondays, Oct, 13th, 20th, 27th,and Nov, 
Srd and 10th, at 8 p.m. 

A Course of Pour Lectures on ‘‘ Mechanism and Teleology,” by Professor 
Hans Driesch, of the University of Heidelberg, in the Zoological Lecture 
Room of King’s College, Strand, W.C., on Oct. 2lst, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, 1913, 


at5 pe. 
Admission free, without ticket. 

RO DESPITE A matin ste. J P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
Qt: MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for ny Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-50 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
’ 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 es. a year. 

S71 GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
kK (founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subjects for 1913-14, 
“Ttalian Art Studies in Costume and Old Miniatures”’), Essay Class (Subject 
for 1913-14, “Psychology”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
Science, &c, The Classes, under the direction of an honorary Committee of 
Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, 
who work in direct communication with their Students. Preparation for Exami- 
nations. Fees from 12s. ad term.— Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, 
St. George's Classes, Edixburgh. 

= PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S Classes will be resumed 

on Wednesday, Oct. 15, at 7.45 p.m.—the first meeting of this class will 

take place on Thursday, Oct. 16, at the usual hour; the rest on Wednesdays 

following—and Thursday, Oct. 16, at 11.15a.m. The subjects in both classes 

will be some of oy wey | of Shakspere’s plays. The first meetings will be 
introductory.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 

ECTURES, Illustrated by over 50 slides, on the Exhibi- 


tion of Spanish Old Masters now being held at the Grafton Galleries, 
are given by M, W. BROCK WELL.— Address, 16 Argyll Mansions, Chelsea. 

















| ag sy ty ye Individual Tuition in all branches 
for Pulpit, Stage, Platform, Public Recitals, &., by Mr. DOUGLAS 
STEVENS, A.L.A.M., 64, Haymarket, 8.W. Tel., City 4,529. Terms on 
application. “Mr, Douglas Stevens is an elocutionist of marked ability and 
considerable range.”"’"—Morning Post. 

—__—_— = oe — 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted bg , Benen Man, 





receives 3 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds. niversity Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient 
supervision. 





OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 

Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from mal knowledge warmly recom- 
mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education 
of a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted 
to the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


EE = 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Educati Pp ises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &. 

Autamn Term began Tuesday, ber 23rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914 
EATHLANDS (Ladies’ School), WEY BRIDGE.— Miss 
E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff) prepares 
girls for all University examinations. Special terms for serious examination- 
candidates. Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 
soil, Perfect sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on application to 
aboveaddress, ats ive pos 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIBLS,—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. odern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.8., Rev. Gril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 

.. C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, clore to the Seashore. shesupocs 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery 
&c., taught, Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for es and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Princi the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). as pci 

S > FELIX SUHOOL, SOUTHWOLD., 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY 8ILCOX, 
Term began September 23rd. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Princi Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 

Private idential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term, September 23— December 19, alf Term, November 5. 

ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.— Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to theSECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


N EWLYN AND PENZANCE.—A School under the 
direction of NORMAN GARSTIN, B.B.C., for Drawing and Painting 

from the Life, also for Landscape. . 
For yarticulars apply to Miss E. EORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance. Studie 

re-opens November 10th, 
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CHISLEHURST, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 1(0 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education cn modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
Bive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ead-Mistress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, seperate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘Yennis, fea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for os 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; pecial 
Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abrcad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The MissesSALES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFOBD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8,, snd Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and ~~ 7 Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institut 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 


Education, 
References itted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viecount Gladstone, the 





KENT. 

















perm 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton,D.D.—Furthcr yarticulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 7 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD,. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Mies G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C,A,, 
108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils rE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situaticn, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


l ger EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognieed by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 














UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1£09, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
STEM, chman, mtering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. lst Class Certificat Ges fosenestel 
M M E R I N OS .« 
“The Beasley Treatment.”” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years suffering, sent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for years—W. J. Ketley, “‘Tarrangower,” Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIE, Ph.D. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their Loye’ physical, mental, and moral welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany. 

Music is made a special feature. 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education, 

‘The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation. 

Parents interested in progressive education should write fora Prospectus, 


-" PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


The next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS for the Spring term 1914, will be held at this School on the 20th and 
2lst November. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS EACH. 
reducing the total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 per annum, will be offe 
on the results of this Examination. One will be restricted to the sons of 
Clergy, and one to the sons of Officers. Full particulars and eutry forms from 
THE HEAD-MASTER. 

The NEW BOARDING HOUSE & GROUNDS adjoining the Schcol will be 
opened in January. 


, €& Fie sz sc BOO kh. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Scholarship Examination in November. 
Lllustrated Prospectus, apply, Head-Master, The School House, Ipswich. 
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ORO FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthwst Ho 
Warford, Alderley Edge; urcer the Management of the Committ, 
tle David Lewis Colony. Heme life, Medical care, and suitable educati, “4 
toys subject to Epilepy: Terms SCs, Weekly. Further particulars nee for 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘he Colony, Alderley Fdge, ay be 


EIGHTON PARK, ner READING 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Fric ls 
Poys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above th vee 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, MA Onon 1 et? Valley, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, * 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
___For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


Pe, 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — Fo; 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write f, 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart. 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
PREPARATORY 


65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent} 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON (©, POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


_ Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath, Next Term begins Thursday, 15th January, 1914, 
: Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, ‘ 


I OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for fons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rey. F. pz W 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. , 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. Five Entrance 
Scholarships for boys under 14 will be competed for on December 2nd 

3rd, and 4th. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Charterhous 
Square, E.C, 
Bona MSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preyaration for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Eenior School and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houscs, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,CCOacres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith's work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 






































TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, ECHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
PEECH and LIP reading for the DEAF. Miss 
Marjorie Boultbee, Trinity Vicarage, Burton-on-Trent, Certificated 
Teacher of the Deaf, receives Children for Education in Speech and Lip 
reading. Lessons given to Adults, Highest references. Terms given on 
application. All Midland Towns visited. 


FOREIGN, 
Ams (N. FRANCE).—College for Girls. General and 








finishing education. Special advantages for French (Direct Method). 
Limited number of English, who follow the French courses. Spacious buildings, 
Grounds include 3 recreation grounds, k, and tennis court. Private bed- 
rooms; baths. Electricity. Hot-water heating —Mmr. DUMONT, Directrice. 


Se ee eee — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(BOYS).—Airy situation. Practical training for any career. Official 
32 gns. perann, Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET. 


“OR D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., PhD, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

GUILD, 


NTERNATIONAL 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 





ga 
college. 











French Language, Literature, History, Phonetics. 
Preparation for University Examination, 
Winter Session Ist October. 


For particulars apply SECRETARY. 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD (LONDON BRANCBH), 


GORDON HALL, GORDON SQUARE, W.C. 


English Classes for French students begin on 15th October. 
Special | ey for the certificats primaire and secondaire. 
rench Classes for English students began on 8th October. 
Special preparation for the certificates of proficiency in Modern Languages 
(Cambridge and London). 
Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. 
a and a Hot and cold baths. —_ attention to health. Out- 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 





Spacious 


OUNG ENGLISH GIRL, 15-17, would be received, au 

pair, to give the other pupils oppertunity for conversation. Full par- 

ticulars to be had from Evangelisches Téchterinstitut, Lindau-i.-Bodensee, 
Germany. Reference asked and given. 
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DARIS—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


reecive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Agt. Several French ladies 
t in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training, Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois. Padminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris, = ES aS 
ARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 

social position, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly taught and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing lessons. 
Lectures, concerts, and operas attended, and 7 of interest visited fre- 

ently. Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, Particulars from Miss 
{OCHEANE, Newton Aboyne, N.B, 


<X7INTER SPORT IN 
MEYERHOF, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 
. This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 


residen 





_ Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 
skating, dc. Every comfort. Moderate terms. Full prospectus forwarded on 


application to 


Family Meyer, Proprietor. 


 SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


SH HROOL 8. 
TO 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents 1 themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
ed and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 


Trese epecial requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
fessrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Agents, 


143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


epee trirteF + 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
{THOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
wbo for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
£6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, ° 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years, 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGIZTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. = ee ee a 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere, 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 


every information supplied to 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and copemmmete 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 
‘CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Heppen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Regent. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratio-_ Pres ectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand, Tel., 7021 Ger. 
M0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences o 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciatity.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Inclusive fees. Jan, 6th, 1914, EGYPT with GREECE, by Dalmatian 
Coast, Luxor, Assouan, Cairo. 6 weeks. March: Algeria. April: Beauty and 
Art in Northern Italy. Italian Lakes. Later: Carpathians, Dolomites, Russia, 
&c.—Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


(\ANABY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English), Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water. THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Fiusbury Pavement House, E.C. 


Rerer THE NILE TO THE ist CATARACT. 
A Select Conducted Party, January 22nd. 


First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Royvat Maw Rovre, 


ron: 


CASTLE From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, Go. 


AYING GUESTS.—Large Pleasant Country house, 

Tennis lawn to river. Billiards. Electric light. Boat fishing. Golf, 

Excellent sketching. Specially suitable for reading or sketching parties, 
Private study or Studio available.—** The Hall,” Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


LADY, living alone in the most beautiful part of 
Somerset, and close to the sea, would like another as PAYING GUEST, 
—Address, Mrs. CUNINGHAME, Chapel Knap, Porlock Weir, Taunton. 


At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bat, Massage 
Resident physician (M.D.). 





and Electricity, 





TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy ood poem t return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS., typed, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—The CROWN TYPEWRITING and DUPLI- 
ae Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, 
ondon, OF 











T° AUTHORS.—MSS. revised by UNIVERSITY MAN 
(M.A.) with wide literary experience. Errors orthographical, gram- 
matical, syntactical, &c., noted; suggestions on style, ke. 5 printers’ proofs 
corrected, &c. Prospectus on application to “GAYNOR,” c/o Lorimer and 
Chalmers, General Printers, 31 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ooo 


RELIABLE ADDRESS.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheflield Plate aud Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 48, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 
6d, per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s. 6d. on silver; 
5s.on gold; 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s, 8S. CANN & Co, (Dept. 132), 694 Market 
Street, Manchester. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, Ef 
forwarded ty post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, ts Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


Re ee atta and LIFE INTERESTS 
eo 





PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.— The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


\j —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially crected 








and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen euffering from _ Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy, and gives 
lasting wear. It is pure wool, yet guaranteed enchseaatte, = od 
ri or 





greater choice of sizes and textures is offered than in the shops. 
patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s, 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memoria), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parron H.M. Tur Krxa. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hosyital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant ov Hacrewny. Secretary; Govrrey H, Hauicrom 
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PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


e 

Do You Filter Your Food ? Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
e tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 

ae ; ‘ .* Mixture is made. 

The water you drink is carefully filtered again and again in order . 

to remove all trace of impurities. What about the food you eat ? Player s Navy Mixture is everything that a 

Every variety of food you take contains some substances which tobacco can be. 

the digestive system rejects. If these waste products passed im- It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 

mediately out of the system all would be well. But they do not. as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 

Our modern sedentary mode of life is the cause of their ae vintage wine. 

ile i i i —fermenting there—they set 
for a while in the digestive tract, and—ferme g there y Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 


up Indigestion, Flatulence, Acidity, and contaminate the blood, 
giving rise to Bad Complexions, Pimples, and Blotches. know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


RAGGo Mild 5° Medium 5°" 
CHARCOAL White Label 45°% 


absorbs these impurities and renders them innocuous. Bragg's 
Charcoal is not a drug—it removes the cause of Indigestion and its 
attendant evils, giving permanent relief without the possibility of harm. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle; Biscuits, 
Js., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Capsules, 2s. per box; Lozenges, Is. 14d. per box. 


Send this Coupon To-day. =—"Pi Perfect” 


To J. L. BRAGG, Ltd, 14, Wigmore Street, London, ~— ——— 





Please send me samples of 
Brags’s Charcoal. | en- 
close 3d. to pay postage. Address 
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STORY & TRIGGS, 


The Pioneers of the New 
WOOD BEDS. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, oF 
THE HATFIELD. THE CRANLEY. nn ae ee ee Oe 
Cine reproduction of Bedstead ia ahogany Bedatcad, Sted wit For many Mlustrations and Prices see 
oon rigid iron sides. @ REPLICAS QF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURB* 


— st 
Ys. wide £9 12s 6d Sft wide - £2 7s. 6d. Aust published by Story & Triggs, may be had free on 
df. £4 17s. 6d. epplization, 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 152-156 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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has abnormal feet and his boots always will have to be made to measure. 
There are such feet, but not many. Far more numerous are the men who can 
be fitted and would be but for the mistaken though perfectly honest belief that their 
feet are abnormal. Sooner or later they find out their mistake and are delighted 
with being able to get their boots from stock. Like motor cars and many other 
things, boots are being constantly improved, and those who want the latest and best 
should not be satisfied until they have tried Lotus. The last ten years have been 
spent in perfecting the fit of Lotus, and far more progress has been made than is 
realized until the boots are worn. 
Should the local agent not have in stock the size or style needed to ensure a 
perfect fit, he can get it by return from the factory. Write for new Winter Catalogue, 


T's: MAN who cannot be fitted, and made downright comfortable, with Lotus 


Letters : 
The Lotus Shoe Makers, Limited, Stafford 
Telephone : 


No. 6989 London Wall xe: 358—32/- 
Black or Brown Shooting Boots 
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if THE GRAND PRIX 
MA laternational Medical Gongress 
Y 1915" 

has been awarded to 


Only Grand Trix given MW 
among Tonics 
& Nutrients 


— 7 —> 


If you need a tonic, you need the 
best tonic ! 


And the best tonic is Sanatogen ! 
That has been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 


It was proved at the International 
Medical Congress last August, when a 
committee of the cleverest living physicians 
gave their highest possible award to Sanat- 
ogen—and only to Sanatogen—among all 
other tonics and nutrients. 


Do you fully grasp what this means to 
you? Where your health is concerned 
you cannot safely experiment with inferior 
or doubtful preparations. Jf you need a 
tonic, you nced the best tonic! You need 
Sanatogen! It is the only thing you can 
depend on to bring about a real improve- 
ment in your health, and especially in the 
health of your nervous system. Send this 
coupon now for a Free Sample and a 
Booklet explaining the many uses of 
Sanatogen. 

(Of all Chemists, from 1/9d. per tin.) 


Free Sample. 


A. WULFING & CO., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 
Please send me a Free Sample of Sanatogen and 
a Booklet. 





Name _ 

Address " ee 

S. 191. Pred? _ 
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‘SIXTY-SEVENTH REPORT a" 
OF THE 
Yokohama Specie Bank 
LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 


presented to the Shareholders 
AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY CENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT 


THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 


ON 
WEDNESDAY, 10th SEPTEMBER, 1913. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ........ seescimmneesenian Yen 48,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP...... senenitedeien sessesseseesees LR 80,000,000 
RESERVE FUND _ .............0sc0e0e scccccesccscveees LER 18,550,000 


PRESIDENT—KESAROKU MIZUMACHI, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq, 


DIRECTORS— 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 

YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq 
BARON KOYATA IWASAKI, 


AUDITORS— 
YASUNORI ASADA, Esq. | TAMIZO WAKAO, Esq, 
BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLULU, NAGASART. SAN FRANCISCO 
BOMBAY. KOBE. NEWCHWANG, SHANGHAI. 
CALCUTTA. LIAO YANG, NEW YORK. TIELING. 
CHANGCHUN, LONDON. OSAKA, TIENTSIN, 
DAIREN (Dalny). LOS ANGELES. PEKING. TOKIO, 
HANKOW. LYONS. RYOJUN 
HARBIN FENGTIEN (Port Arthur), 
HONG KONG. (Mukden), 
EG cecenscccsnccvesccseesenceneemnenes YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GentLemMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended 30th June, 1913. The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past 
Half-year, including yen 1,219,061,!9 brought forward from last Account, amount 
to yen 22,308,304.5 6, of which yen 18,928.535.° have been deducted for interests, 
Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills Current, Bad and Doutl tful Debts, 
Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 3,379,768.°° for 
The Directors now propose that yen 350,000.°° be added to the 


appropriation. t 
Reserve Fund, and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent per 
annum, which will absorb yen 1,800,000.°°. The Balance, yen 1,229,768.°°, will 


be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 
KESAROKU MIZUMACHI, Chairman, 
Head Office: Yokohama, 10th September, 1913, 
BALANCE SHEET. 
LiaBILITIES, 
Capital — at... cnssonecannnsnapnanneseunsnnsanentuenseinnnertennnanseonet 


30th June, 1913, 


Y. 
80,000,000, © @ 





Reserve Funds... a seuwcsiohent 18,200,000 “2 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts .................0.4 850,280, $7 
Notes in Circulation conatuemimieenan 6,720,315, 2° 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) ...... 205,700,{ 33, 32 


Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

Sums due by the Bank : ‘ soanens ‘ 
Dividends Unclaimed ‘ mens ° 7.548, 77 
Amount brought forward from last Account ................. 1,219,061, 19 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ..............cccssseserseee 2,160,707,77 


132,660,407, *7 


Yen 397,519,350, '* 


Cash Account— Assets, Y. Y. 
SS Sern 
At Bankers ...... sasunnenpmnaes 11,007,172. **—34,228, 149, 27 
Investments in Public Securities.................... - 21,878,414, 7 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 113,772,357. ©2 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 219,833,610, 55 
Bullion and Foreign Money . man ° 3,852,358. 94 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &€. 3,954,460 .34 
Yen 397,519,350. 18 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Rills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 
and Clerks, &c. ra perenne ; ° 

To Reserve Fund... inigunctineueeseannunvapeseneqerensmmmmenaennannente® 

To Dividend— 
yen 6.°° ver Old Share for 240,000 Shares 

iven 1,°° per New Share ,, oe ~ 

To Balance carried forward to next Account 


18,928, 535.¢¢ 
350,000, ¢@ 


1,800,000, o@ 
1,229,768, 9¢ 


Yen 23,308,304. 36 
Y, 
By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1912 1,219,061, 19 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
30th June, 1913 wie 21,089,243, 37 
Yen 22,308,304, °¢ 
We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected 
the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on aceount of Loans, 
Advances, &c., and have found them all to be in accordance with the Books 
scounts of the Bank, 
cae apeaeataaataaed YASUNORI ASADA, 


TAMIZO WAKAO, } Auditors, 
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A pure Solution. Have you a 


DINNEFORD'S =— 3 hits sot Hara BOOKPLATE? 


For Gout and Indigestion, I desi 
: gn and engrave Bookpla’ P 

MAGN ESIA. Safest and most Effective Aperient corporate any desired Pore gpene to in. 
for Regular Use. being original work, specially drawn f 

- each plate. Book lovers invariably wa 


sala li > their Bookplates to possess some 
M E D Oc. SCHWEITZER'S interest such as their Arms or ar 


VIN ORDINAIRE. P 4 ra C O C O A T I N A corner of a study or garden, a viey 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent ee flowers, etc., so that the parti 
Fiemme 108 9 The a ary 
— Sa OLDEST and STILL which can be easily turned up in the oan 

books on the subject, in oth 
“ ” ject, in other cases 

ST. ESTEPHE. The “IDEAL COCOA. grap (nap shots foquentiy) are ea 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 

Seat om “ele a and COLONIES. may be accurately included in the desi 
usually sold at higher prices, On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
The appreciation this wine meets showing a suggestive treatment, which | 


with from the constantly increas- submit for approval before engraving the 


+, + ‘ b] 
oe eS eneeS ee SCHWEITZER'S plate. The cost varies, of course, accordi 


Provinces gives us additional con- to the amount of work involved, and the 
oe hes oy on = Nf ge ‘| PEPTON COCOA J mtiod of engraving, ranging from 17s. 64 
8 Po ell ae & Basen Deis Diltoseed Carriage for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, IS DELIGHTFUL in the case of a simple design, to several 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, and guineas for the best work on copper plate; 

All who know th ines tell us there is no but in all I feel i . 
Claret sold itrGreat Britain to equal them in value, DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. shed lower fun Goo wonnlly Chace 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and equally good work. This is because I 

JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, COLONIES. specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 

WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. — age and engravers, well versed 
, hss I in the att, to assist me. 

LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. On request I will send specimens free to any 


MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. CHOICE SCOTCH WHISKY address at home or abroad. It generally takes 


7 < about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
Just Published: Cr. 8vo. 328 pages. Price and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingiy 


™ on amons ‘over: ast TUCKEY’S SPECIAL recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometime 


necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
AND PRESENT.” whenever possible, 
By AINSLIE DOUGLAS AINSLIE. vears 1Q ov HENRY G. WARD, 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 9 Castle Street. 49 Great Portland St., London, W. 


don: A _ ‘ . 
Londen. rye ret one A soft mellow spirit with delightful aroma 


Ey” ae = and flavour, suitable for Connoisseurs. THE UNION BANK OF 


READING-CASES FOR THE | PURE HICHLAND MaiT,PoT stu, | AUSTRALIA, Limiven. 


“SPECTATOR.” een voz, 4Q/= case <—e. sans 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 














Paid-up Capital, 21,500,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,500,000. ‘Together 
Bottles and Case free and Carriage Paid. ee re 
Bank _— c ty & W Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 
ankers: London County yestminster, ‘E: 11, CORNHILE, Lond 
Sy So Dak ty ert Gree any Seed pg i peyton 
seller or Newsagent, ~—_ throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
Or at the Office, CHARLES TUCKEY & co., LTD., BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS ived for fixed riods a 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 3, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.c. terms which may be ascertained on application 




















£1 :1:0 a year secures 


** KOH-I-NOOR ” ‘Absolute Safety for 


PROPELLING PENCILS YOUR Valuables 








| 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 


Everybody Likes Them. their own control—that they are guarded day and 


“ Koh-i-noor” Propelling Pencils are produced in so aight — quested desi Gan Site conven. 
-i- roduced i many +4 3 , 
styles that all tastes can be suited. You can get a “Koh-i- va m ord — nad a toesigeinap A-s 
noor”’ with refills at the end, or with a sharpener at the end. om aes oa flian 
You can get one in plain silver at 2s. 6d., in chased silver at 3s., Safes with two, three, or more locks when required. 
in rolled gold at 5s., or in plain 9-ct. gold at 15s., fitted with 
the inimitable “ Koh-i-noor” lead, of course. Your stationer Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 
or jeweller will gladly show you the series. 
FROM 9d. EACH. 
T.ist free from L. & C. Harptmutn, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


Kingsway, London, (Paris, Vienna, Milan, Dresden, Brussels, 
Barcelona, Zurich, New York. : E 61-62, Chancery Lane, w.c. 











—— ——————s 


FURNITURE 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 


yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the FOR CASH. 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- Lowest Prices. 


gearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, Wm. SPRIGGS & cm Ltda 
t , at 1s. 6d. each. B t, 1s. 9d. 
el ats ats _— 238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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aBRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


yEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


£4 per Cent. 
TEN YEARS CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES. 
repayable at par on the ist August, 1923. 








ISSUE OF £3,500,000. 


Authorized to be raised under the Act passed by the New 
Yealand Parliament intituled the New Zealand Loans Act, 1908, 
for the redemption of Debentures maturing in 1913 and 1914 
jssued under the above Act and the following authorising Acts, 
yiz.:—Aid to Public Works and Land Settlement Acts, 1900, 1901, 
1903, 1904, 1908 and 1911, the Government Railways Act, 1908, 
the New Zealand State-Guaranteed Advances Acts, 1909, 1910 
god 1911, and the Government Advances to Settlers Act, 1908. 





pterest payable Half-yearly at the Bank of England on 
the Ist February and Ist August. 


first Coupon, representing Three Months’ Interest on the 
Bonds, payable on the ist February, 1914. 





PRICE OF ISSUE £98 10s. PER CENT. 





Applicants who sign the Undertaking at the foot of the Applica- 
tion Form to convert their Allotments, as soon as they are fully paid, 
into New Zealand Government 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1943-63, 
en the terms of this Prospectus, will receive preferential considera- 
tion. Those who pay up in ful! and convert their Allotments on or 
before the 30th December, 1913, wiil receive a full siz months’ interest 
on the Stock on the Ist February, 1914. 

Trustees may invest in New Zealand Government 4 per cent. 
Inscribed Stock, unless expressly forbidden in the instrument creating 
the Trust. 

Under the New Zealand Public Debt Extinction Act, 1910, it is 
provided that a Sinking Fund shall be created in respect of this and 
any fulure Debt, and of the whole of the then existing New Zealand 
Public Loans that had not already got a Sinking Fund. 





THE GOVERNOR anv COMPANY or tue BANK OF ENGLAND are 
authorized by the Agents appointed for raising and managing Loans under the 
shove Act (The Hon. Tuomas Mackenzizg and Cuarites Wrar Pa.uiser, 
Exy.), to receive applications for £3,500,000 New Zealand Government Con- 
wertible Debentures, ing interest at 4 per cent. per annum. 

The entire proceeds of this issue will be utilized for the redemption of the 
Debentures previously issued in London under the above-m entioned Acts, and 
maturing in 1913 and 1914, 

The Debentures, which will be in denominations of £1,000, 2500, and £100, 
will be payable to bearer, and will be redeemable at par, at the Bank of 
England, on the Ist August, 1923; but holders will have the option of 
Converting their Debentures into New Zealand Government 4 per 
eent. Inscribed Stock, 1943-63, on the terms hereinafter set forth. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per 
eent., will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 

£15 10s, per cent. on Monday, the 20th October, 1913; 

£25 per cent. on Thursday, the 20th November, 1913; 

£25 per cent. on Monday, the 22nd December, 1913 ; 

£28 per cent. on Thursday, the 22nd January, 1914; 
but the instalments may be paid in full on, or after, the 20th October, 1913; 
under discount at the rate of £3} per cent. perannum,. In case of default in 
the payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments 
Previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Applications must be made on the printed forms which may be obtained at 
the k of England, or at any of the Branches of that Bank; of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.; at the 
Bank of New Zealand, 1, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; of Messrs. 
J. & A. Scrimgeour, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C.: or of the 
High Commissioner for New Zealand, 13, Victoria Street, S.W. Copies of a 

e t showing the condition and prospects of the Dominion may also be 
obtained of any of the foregoing. 


The List will be Closed on, or before, Tuesday, the 14th 
October, 1913. 





TERMS OF CONVERSION OF DEBENTURES INTO STOCK. 


Holders of the above-mentioned Scrip or Debentures may, at their option, 
convert their holdings into New Zealand Government 4 per cent. Inscri 
Stock (1943-63), at the rate of £101 of Stock for every £100 of Scrip or 
Debentures, at any time prior to the Ist August, 1918, on surrender of the 
Serip Certificates or Debentures. 

Stock created in exchange for Scrip and Debentures will be in addition to, 
and will rank pari passu with, the New Zealand Government 4 per cent. Stock 
(1943-63), already existing. 

~ hey Act 40 and 41 Vict. Ch. 59, the Revenues of the Dominion of New 
Zealand aloue are liable in respect of the Stock and the Dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Treasury are not directly, or indirectly, liable or responsible for the 
Feyment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating 

0. 
Bank or ENGLAND, 
9th October, 1913, 





Norg.—A memorandum, giving information as to the financial 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
Physical condition of the by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Traink for Hi Defence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
m4 


so Ot & 
. 2% 0 O | Members ) a o- 1010 








Hon. Vice-Presidents 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «w» 5 © O | Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 0 and Journal 


— se oe in wo © f.9 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscripti of A int 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 

Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Dulac’s Omar K m, 2ls.; Hamer- 
ton, Etching and Etchers, 1876, £2 10s.; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vols., 1910, 
£2 15s.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2is.; Smith’s Old York- 
shire, 9 vols., £210s.; Wyther’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s. ; Punch, 
vols. 1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-moroceo, £8 88.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £3 lis. Send 
also for Catalogue, I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the t Buyer in the 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 

Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 8 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 
or 1866; Doughty's Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde's Works, 4 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 
vols. Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


Rooks. Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items 
under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 

Ireland, London, Natural History, Ovcult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
Topography, Travel, &c. Moderately priced, many reduced from previous 
catalogues. Post free.—R. Atkinson iss. 97 Sunderland Réd., Forest Hill, 8.E. 
REAT ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS, with Sees, now ready. Books in all Branches 

of Literature at Bargain Prices.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, Wigmore Street, London, W. 








PUTNAM'S SONS. 


G. P. 

OUR IRISH THEATRE. 
By Lapy GREGORY, author of “Irish Folk-History Plays,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, [Shortly. 


ELLEN KEY, HER LIFE AND HER WORK. 
A Critical Study. By LOUISE NYSTROM-HAMILTON, 
Translated by Anna E. B. Frizs. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 5s. net, 


MY BELOVED SOUTH. 
By Mrs. T. P. O°CONNOR, author of “Little Thank You,” &c, 
With Portrait. 8vo, Cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly, 


THE OLD FASHIONED WOMAN. 
Primitive Fancies about the Sex. By ELSIE 
CLEWS PARSONS, author of “The Family,” &. Svo, 
Cloth, 6s. net. 


HAPPY WOMEN. by MYRTLE REED. 

Dolly Madison—Queen Louise—Dorothy Wordsworth— 
Caroline Herschel—Elizabeth Browning—Charlotte 
Cushman — Lucretia Mott—Florence Nightingale— 
Sister Dora—Jenny Lind— Louisa Olcott —Queen 
Victoria. 


With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 6s. 
[Immediately 





THE 


BROKEN HALO. 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY, 
Author of “The Rosary,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra. 6s, 


“Tt is the record of tho saving of a soul by charity. The end 
represents the triumph of mortal kindness.”—Standard, 


“ Beautifully and forcibly told.”—Academy. 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Subscriptions only received by GorRDON aND Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barnum 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxuey, Auckland; and 





position of the Dominion, has been prepared by the High Com- 
missioner, and may be had on application, 


C. W. Rrasy, Adelaide, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW SOUTH AFRICAN WRITER, 


DIRK: A SOUTH AFRICAN. 6s. 
By ANNABELLA BRUCE MARCHAND. 
“This extremely clever book.”—Literary World. 
“ An excellent piece of work, which shows that in the country 
districts of the Cape Province novelists may find a field as fertile 


in humour, pathos, and romance as the ‘ Kailyard’ School, dis- 
covered in the Scottish village.” —Scotsman. 


Ballads of the Veld Land. By LYNN LYSTER. 
Feap. 4to, 5s. School Edition, Crown 8vo, 1s. 9d 


WORKS BY THE LATE CANON SHEEHAN. 
ESSAYS, &c. NOVELS. Price 6s. each, 
meaty Essays and Lectures. | The Blindness of Dr. Gray. 
being a Luke Delmege. 


a: Comeenien 
Volume to Under the Cedars and Glenanaar. 
Lisheen. 


the Stars.”” 7s, 6d. net. 
“Lost Angel of a Ruined 
Paradise.” A Drama of Moderna Miriam Lucas. 
The Queen's Fillet. A Story of 


Life, 3s. 6d, 
the French Revolution. 


I li als: E 
wo 
Longmans’ Pocket Library. 
(NEW VOLUMES.) 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each volume. 


William Mopris’s Prose Romances. 


A Dream of John Ball, and a King’s Lesson. 
A Tale of the House of the Wolfings. 
The Roots of the Mountains. 2 Vols. (not sold separately). 


*,* Other volumes of William Morris’s Prose Romances are in the 
Press and will be published shortly. 


The Making of the Australian Common- 
wealth (1 1900). By the Hon. B. R. WISE, 
formerly Attorney-General of New South Wales. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Pil rim from Chicago: being more 
Rambles with an American. By CHRISTIAN 
TEARLE, Author of “Rambles with an American,” ec. 
With 24 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“We are glad to drop across Mr. Tearle and Mr. Fairfield again 
... In these new rambles the pair are still about London 
pleasantly extracting, discussing, and digesting the cream of its 
old literary associations.”—The Times. 


























Carducci: a Selection of his Poems, with 
Verse Translations, Notes, and Three Intro- 
ductory Essays. By G. L. BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
With a Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Indian Historical Studies. By H. G. RAWw- 
LINSON, M.A., Professor of English Literature, the Deccan 
College, Poona, With Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Gautama Buddha—Asoka—Indo-Greek Dynasties 
of the Panjab—Chinese Pilgrims in India—Ibn Batuta—Akbar 
Sivaji the Maratha—Robert Knox—Ranjit Singh and the Sikh 
Nation—Foreign Influences in the Civilization of Ancient India. 





Studies from an Eastern Home. By SISTER 
NIVEDITA. Witha Prefatory Memoir by S. K. Rarcuiirrs, 
and Appreciations from Professor Parrick GEDDEs, Professor 
T. K. Cugyne, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, and Mr. BasinpRANATH 
Tacorr. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Life in the Hindu Quarter of Calcutta—Our Zenana 
Terrace—The Hindu Widow and the Zenana—The Sacred Year— 
The Plague—The Mediwval University of India, &c. 

“Miss Noble was a very remarkable woman. Her book is 
valuable because it corrects many of our misunderstandings.” 

—Daily Express. 


The Philosophy of Faith: an Enquiry. 
By BERTRAM BREWSTER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A defence of the anti-rationalistic and anti-materialistic 
position marked by considerable ability.”—The Times. 

“This book is a real contribution to apologetic literature, and 
is written in clear and intelligible language. It is just the sort of 
treatise to put into the hands of a thoughtful student whom a 
little philosophy is inclining to atheism, but who would be of 
those who know God. "—Church Quarterly - Review, 


Life of “the “Viscountess de -Bonnault 
d’Houet, Foundress of the Society of the 
Faithful Companions of Jesus, 1781-1858. 
By the REV. FATHER STANISLAUS, F.M 

Translated from the French, With Prefaces by His Eminence 

Carpinat Bourng, Archbishop of Westminster, and by the 

Right Rev. Apspor Gasquet. With 58 Illustrations. 8vo, Quarter 

bound, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Superior binding, full leather, gilt 

edges, 21s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & & Co., 3 39 P Paternoster. Row,London, E. C. 








From HODDER ANp 
STOUGHTON’S LIST 


TH E P LAI N 
MAN AND HIs 
WIFE srgwtBNop 


Read also Mr. Arnold Bennett’s companion volumes. 
Live on 24 Hours a Day. (2) Mental Efficiency. (3) The Human 


Machine. (4) Literary Taste. (5) The Feast of St. Friend. Nee 
Editions, Third Large Impressions. is. net each 


(1) How to 


Ready Immediately 


PARIS NIGHTS 


AND OTHER IMPRESSIONS OF 
PLACES & PEOPLE. By ARNOLD 
BENNETT. Illustrated, 1 2s. net. 


HELEN KELLER 


The Blind, Deaf and Dumb Genius © 


OUT ofthe DARK 


By HELEN KELLER 58. 


Read also her wonderful ‘‘Story of My Life.” Ninth Edition, 7s, 64 
** The wants I Live In.” 3s. 6d. net. 


R. L. STEV) 











; STEVENSON 





ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON’S 
EDINBURGH 
DAYS By E. BLANTYRE 


Illustrated, 6s. net 
Perhaps the best and most intimate picture of Stevenson's home 
life. Delightfully illustrated and produced. 


ROBERT HICHENS 


HOLY LAND 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Read also Mr. Robert Hichens’ “ The Spell of Egypt.” 
Second Edition, 6s. 





MICHAEL MACDONAGH 


REPORTER'S 
GALLERY 


By MICHAEL MACDONAGH 


Author of ‘‘Irish Life and Character.” 12s. net 
A book that every newspaper reader will find intensely interesting. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON, E.C, 
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numerous Illustrations. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE LANDS. 


By P. Ss. P. HANDCOCK, M.A., formerly of the British Muscum, Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


With 
[Now Ready. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR TRADITIONAL 


CHRISTIANITY. 
MODERN 


boards, 4s. net. 


By the Rev. Canon E. McCLURE. 


RATIONALISM. 


AS SEEN AT WORK IN ITS BIOGRAPHIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. [Now Ready. 


By Canon HENRY LEWIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 


THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


EXPLAINED IN SIMPLE TERMS FOR THE NON-TECHNICAL READER. 


With numerous Diagrams and other Illustrations. 


M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. 


By J. A. FLEMING, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. [Now Ready. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 


A HANDBOOK ON CHINA. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. net. 


By the Venerable ARTHUR EVANS MOULE, D.D. With Map and 16 Illustrations, 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM (Depicted and Described). 


With 27 large Plates of Coloured Illustrations. 


Large 4to, paper boards. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


IN ROMANCE AND REALITY. By W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.E.S. With 28 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 


Small 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 


LECTURES TO CLERGY AT 
CAMBRIDGE, 1913. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 
each net. 

THE CHALCEDONIAN DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By the 
Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the Rev. 
A. H. McNEILE, D.D. 


THE AIM AND SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By the 

Rev. F. R. TENNANT, D.D. 

THE ODES OF SOLOMON. Two Lectures by the Right Rev. J. H. 
BERNARD, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 

TWO CAMBRIDGE DIVINES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY— 
LAUNCELOT ANDREWES and JOHN PEARSON, By the Rev. 
H. B. SWETE, D.D. : 


THOUGHTS ON ST. LUKE’S 
GOSPEL. A Help to Meditation. By EDITH 
HOOK. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. [Now Ready. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN 
CHRISTIANITY AND THEOSOPHY. A Lecture 
by Principal A. G. FRASER, of Ceylon. Small post 8vo, 
paper cover, 4d. net. [Now Ready. 


THE ORTHODOX GREEK 
PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. By THEO- 
DORE EDWARD DOWLING, D.D. With an Introduction 
by the Lord Bishop of Chichester. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. net. [Now Ready. 


GAZA. A City of Many Battles 
(from the Family of Noah to the Present Day). 
By THEODORE EDWARD DOWLING, D.D. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


THE LAWS OF THE EARLIEST 
GOSPEL, Five Lectures on the Gospel according to St. 
Mark. By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 


A GLORIOUS HOST. Lives of 
Saints and Martyrs. By E. B. TRIST. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


MINIATURE MEDITATIVE SERIES: 


The Story of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.” 
By the Rev. W. MORLEY SMITH. [Now Ready. 


Little Flowers of Spring. 
By RUTH R. CHADWICK. Demy 32mo, with Frontispiece 
and decorative Title-pages, cloth, each 6d. net ; velvet Persian 
yapp, £3. each net. [Now Ready. 








A DICTIONARY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the late Rev. E. L. 
CUTTS, D.D. Fourth Edition, with an Appendix brought 
up to date. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


SUNDAY READINGS AND 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By the late Rev. J. M, 
NEALE, D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DIOCESE OF JAMAICA. 


A Short Account of its History, Growth, and Organisation, 
By the Rev. J. B. ELLIS, M.A. With several Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


THE DECIDING VOICE OF THE 
MONUMENTS IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. By 
MELVIN GROVE KYLE, D.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 4s. net. 


ENGLAND’S MOTHER CHURCH. 
By the Rev. H.D. 8. SWEETAPPLE, D.D. Small post 8vo, 
paper cover, 3d, 


COUNSELS FOR DAILY LIFE. 
By CECIL F. J. BOURKE, late Archdeacon of Buckingham- 
shire. With a Preface by the Bishop of Reading. Demy 
8vo, paper cover, ls. net. 


LIVINGSTONE, THE EMPIRE 
BUILDER; or, “Set Under the Cross.” By J. A, 
STAUNTON-BATTY. With Eight Page Illustrations, 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE LAITY AND CHURCH 
ping gong By H. D. ACLAND. Small post 8vo, paper 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE PARISH OF NORTH WRAXHALL, CO, 
WILTS. With a Life of the late Rector, Francis Harrison, 
M.A., at one time Fellow and Dean and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. By W. J. LEWIS, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


CHURCH FINANCE IN THE 
DIOCESE OF LONDON. A Popular Explanation of 


the Scheme adopted by the Diocesan Conference on June 





29th, 1913. By E. GROSE HODGE, M.A., Vicar of Pad- 
dington. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. net. 


The S.P.C.K. fas arranged for the Sale of recent Standard Books of all Publishers, and has set apart a 


Showroom in Northumberland Avenue, where these books can be seen. 


A visit will convince clients of 


the S.P.C.K. that nowhere else, perhaps, can such a carefully selected collection of important books be seen- 
A similar display is made at the S.P.C.K. Depots in the City and at Brighton. 





SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


London : 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Brighton : 129 North Street. 
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MARTIN SECKER’S LIST 





SINISTER 
STREET 


BY COMPTON MACKENZIE 
Fourth Large Impression 


PUNCH: 


**T shall not easily forget the delightful revela- 
tion of a new power that was given me by 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s ‘Carnival.’ ‘Sinister 
Street’ confirms and heightens my estimate of its 
author. , .. As a study of the education of 
character it is already a masterpiece... .. It is 
not my habit lightly to prophesy fame; but after 
these two books I am prepared to wager that 
Mr. Mackenzie’s future is bound up with what 
is most considerable in English fiction.” 


EVENING STANDARD : 


‘*Not without complacency we remember 
that in noticing ‘Carnival’ we suggested that 
Mr. Mackenzie’s next novel would mark a critical 
stage in his career. We are complacent because 
the author has largely fulfilled the promise of that 
arresting novel. He has passed the critical stage, 
and whatever happens now nothing can deprive 
him of the honour of being the author of ‘Sinister 
Street.’ ” 


MORNING POST : 


‘* *Sinister Street’ has indeed interested us 
profoundly, as the intimate study of the infancy 
and boyhood of a singularly attractive lad... . 
Its picture of West Kensington life, and its 
attempt to describe the atmosphere of the Public 
School which dominates the social life of West 
Kensington are really remarkable.” 


TIMES : 

**We do not wish it any shorter, for it is almost 
wholly delightful in itself.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : 


** As difficult a task as fiction could undertake ; 
but Mr. Mackenzie’s tact and insight and com- 
prehension have brought him through with 
brilliant success. Something we would 
not willingly have missed.” 


496 pp. 


. 7 


Crown 8vo. Price Six Shillings. 


CARNIVAL 


(Fortieth Thousand). A Pocket Edition 
of Compton Mackenzie’s famous novel is 
now ready, with cover design by Norman 
Wilkinson. Cloth, gilt, with coloured top 
and picture wrapper. Price One Shilling 
net. 





GERHART 
HAUPTMANN 


THE COMPLETE DRAMATIC WORKs 
DEFINITIVE EDITION IN SIX VOLUMES 


THE ATHENAEUM : 


“Since the death of Ibsen, Hauptmann has been 
generally recognised as the foremost Continenta| 
Dramatist, and a virtually complete edition of his 
plays in English is therefore an event of consider. 
able importance,” 


THE OUTLOOK: 


“The event is certainly the most important one 
in the English literature of the European theatre 
since the collected edition of the plays of Ibsen, 
. « » We look upon the definitive English Haupt. 
mann as a good undertaking well begun.” 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY 
Crown 8vo. 650 pp. Five Shillings Net Each. 





NEW NOVELS 


UNDERGROWTH F.&E. Brett Young 
THE BANKRUPT Horace Horsnell 
THE FOOL’S TRAGEDY Scott Craven 
FORTITUDE (2nd Imp.) Hugh Walpole 
TELLING THE TRUTH 

William Hewlett 


MARTIN SECKER’S SERIES 
OF MODERN MONOGRAPHS 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 
HENRY JAMES By Ford Madox Hueffer 
WALTER PATER By Edward Thomas 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
J. M. SYNGE By P. P. Howe 
HENRIK IBSEN By R. Ellis Roberts 
THOMAS HARDY By Lascelles Abercrombie 
GEORGE GISSING By Frank Swinnerton 
WILLIAM MORRIS By John Drinkwater 
A. G. SWINBURNE By Edward Thomas 


Each volume demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Price 7/6 net. 








THE LATEST NEW BOOKS 


The Art of Silhouette 10/6 net. Desmond Coke 
Vie de Bohéme 16/- net. Orlo Williams 
Dramatic Portraits 5/- net. P. P. Howe 
Speculative Dialogues 5/- net. L. Abercrombie 


| Personality in Literature 7/6 net. R. A. Scott James 





MARTIN 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 


SECKER 


LONDON 








— 





THE 


CONSTABLES NEW BOOKS 
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THE LIFE OF HENRY 


LABOUCHERE 


ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD 
Medium 8vo. 










With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 





“fis varied career, his wit, and the stories ... which 





as it is pleasant to read, 


pour ot dard book that is sure to be widely popular, partly 







Times. 








2nd Impression. 15s. net. 


its amusing stories, partly from the picture it gives of aman W 
was as much admired and liked by half the world and disliked by 
the other, and partly from the real additions that it makes to our 
knowledge of political history of the last thirty-five years.”—The 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 


By G. M. Trevelyan 


18s. net. 


have 


round his name must have made the life as pleasant to 
dustered Mr. Algar Thorold has given us a 


from 


ho 









Daily Telegraph. 






into English and Chronologically arranged, 
in Photogravure. 10s. 6d. net. 






“The book, fully commensurate with the fame of its subject, 
will take its place with the standard Lives of Statesmen.”—The 


MEMOIRS OF LI HUNG CHANG 


ing a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, now first put 
Being ae ae eee 
With a Frontispiece 








PAUL BOURGET 





By the Abbe Ernest Dimnet 








A New Volume in Constable’s Modern Biographies. 1s. 






M. Dimnet. 
Standard. 


Satisfying and 








net. 


“If English readers want to see how an author may be treated 
with illuminating power they will do well to read and digest 
instructive.”"—The Evening 


SIDELIGHT S(‘«. 6a. net)By Lady Blennerhassett 










tions . 
speak with authority on this subject.”—The Spectator. 






ITALY IN NORTH AFRICA 





“...Admirably translated into English by Mrs. Gulcher. 
Iady Blennerhassett’s previous contributions to literature, her 
encyclopedic knowledge of historical facts, and her thorough 
grasp of the main political, religious, and economic considera- 
.. give her a claim, which none will dare to dispute, to 


By W. K. McClure 








10s. Gd. net. With Maps. Fully Ilustrated. 







of the Italo-Turkish War.”—The Westminster Gazette. 








MIDDLE AGES 


6s. 6d. net. 






ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE 


“It is undoubtedly the most level-headed and critical account 


By L. F. Salzmann, B.A., F.S.A. 










reader 
Guardian, 






By the same Author. 
MEDIZEVAL BYWAYS. Fully Llustrated. 






THE UNEXPURGATED CASE 
AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





_ “Mr. Salzmann has collected a great deal of interesting 
information of use to the student, and of interest to the general 
- ++ the book is full of good things.”—The Manchester 


6s. net. 





By Sir Almroth E. Wright, M.D., F.R.S. 








Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





ee 





LONDON 





READY SHORTLY 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


Illustrated by RENE BULL 
Please apply for Prospectus 





POETRY 
A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED 


GLASS 5s.net. By Amy Lowell 
These poems show the influence of the Modern French School 
in the careful and delicate quality of their technique and in the 


subtle and sophisticated emotions with which they deal. But 
they are also infused with a very rare and unusual quality of 
emotion which is lacking in so much of the work of to-day. 

“The Road to Avignon” is one of the best lyrics of recent 
years. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
VV’s EYES 


(4th impression in the Press.) 


By the Author of “ Queed ” 


“The Author of ‘Queed’ makes another success.”—The Daily 
Chronicle. 

“It isa finely conceived, full, human book.” 
Guardian. 

“ As delightful, as patient, as human as ‘ Queed.’”—The Observer 


THE DREAM SHIP By Cynthia Stockley 
Author of “Poppy,” “ The Claw,” &c. 
(2nd Impression in the Press.) 


The Manchester 





“This is a strong, finely written study . . . set in a framework 
of interesting plot. It will please not only those who liked the 
emotions of its authoress’s “ Poppy” and “The Claw,” but those 
who found them a trifle too fierce for enjoyment. Val Valdana, 
the heroine, is a delightful and most lovable creature. .. . The 
episodes of trial and temptation which the heroine goes through 
are admirably imagined and described.”—The Observer. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
By John Trevena 
Author of “ Furze the Cruel,” “Sleeping Waters,” &c. 


“The Irish poet-heart is opened with some exquisiteness! , . , 
It is a queer, suggestive, sometimes beautiful book.”—The Observer, 


OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 


By Meredith Nicholson 


Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles,” &c. 

“Phil, otherwise Phyllis, is a young woman who by her fresh 
personality and vigour of character dominated the little township 
of Montgomery. ... She holds the centre of the stage with the 
limelight full on her for nearly 400 pages; and our only regret is 
that we do not make the personal acquaintance of Sam Hotton 
who died before the book opens.”—The Times. 


WHICH HERITAGE ? By Lilian Dalton 


“This charming romance.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 











“Finely disposed drama in moods tender, gallant, and tragical 
...A prologue of considerable beauty, both of narrative and 
significance. . . .”"—The Dundee Advertiser, 


DRUMS HOUSE By Ida Wild 


“Those people who remember a first novel of unusual freshness 
and vigour called ‘ Zoe the Dancer’ . . . ‘Drums House’ is marked 
by the same caustic style and the same independence of outlook as 
gave distinction tothe earlier work . . . the ability and the literary 
gifts which Miss Wild exhibits in every chapter.”—Westminster 


Gazette. 
Ges 


PITY THE POOR BLIND (27% 


By the Author of “The Corner of Harley St.” 


THE POT OF BASIL Bernard Capes 


* Loaves and Fishes,” &c. 











Author of “Jessie Bazley,” 
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THE 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
Latest Announcements 


With Illustrations, Coloured Maps, and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 123. 6d. net. 


CESARE BORGIA: 


A Biography. 
By W. H. WOODWARD, 


Christ Church, Oxford, and formerly Professor in the University 
of Liverpool. 











Very Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TIGERLAND : 


Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport and 
Adventure in Bengal. 
By Cc. E. GOULDSBURY, 
Author of “ Life in the Indian Police,” &c. 
**Extraordinary and enthralling reading.’’— Westminster Gazette. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL SERMONS. 


MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER 


By NOWELL SMITH, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sherborne. 


Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 


“We should like to speak at greater length about this book, because it is so 
important and yet so difficult to find teachings addressed to boys that do more 
good than harm, But this is one of them, and we congratulate alike Mr, 
Nowell Smith on his book and Sherborne on her head.”""—Globe, 





THE NOVEL LIST FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


No Work, by Mr. E. TEMPLE THURSTON, has 
received such enthusiastic praise as his fascinating new romance 
of life and art. 


RICHARD FURLONG 


Being the Second of three books, of which “ THE 
ANTAGONISTS” was the First. 
By the Author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense.” 


“Full of rare insight into human nature . . . well worthy of a special place 
among the books we most cherish.’’—Vanity Fair, 

** Unusually pleasant and vivid.””—Athenzum. 

* Vivacious and dramatic."’—The Daily Telegraph. 








The Most Discussed Novel of the Hour. 


LORD LONDON: A Romance of To-Day 
By KEBLE HOWARD, 
Author of “Tho Smiths of Surbiton,” “ Love in June,” &c. 





THE ROAD TO VICTORY Rose Schuster 
*‘ Makes one think of Dumas. This book comes as near to that unapproach- 
able model as anything we can remember.’’—The Times. 


THE SOUL OF A SUFFRAGETTE W. L. Courtney 
“Puts the case for the feminist position in masterly fashion , . , fine 
writing.”—New Witness. 
* Brilliant.”—Vanity Fair, 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
**The merriest mixture conceivable,’’"—Sunday Times. 

GOLD LACE: A Study in Girlhood Ethel Colburn Mayne 

FLOWER OF THE GOLDEN HEART _sViolet A. Simpson 
** A charmingly-told idyll, as pure as it was untoward.’’—The Times, 

THE MAGIC FIRE Frances Hammond 

THE WOMAN FLINCHES Mrs. Fred Reynolds 


“A poignantly pathetic study of a super-sensitive child.’’—Nottingham 
Guardian. 


THE GREY CAT J. B. Harris-Buriand 


MELUTOVNA: A Romance of Russia 
Hannah Berman 


Antonin Dusserre 





Edwin Pugh 


JEAN AND LOUISE 
“A little gem of poetic literature,”—The Lady's Field. 


THE VULGAR LOVER Vincent Brown 
THE SHADOW OF THE DRAGON Cecilia Moore 


“Told in crisp dialogue, skilful narrative, and with a sense of atmosphere 
which paints for us al! thestrange wickedness of Eastern life under the brilliant 
colour of its attractive surface.’’—Morning Post. 
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Now in its 170th Thousand 
ASK for Hall Caine’s 
Wonderful Novel 
THE WOMAN 
THOU GAVEST ME 


5th Impression now in the Press. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


“ Deeply interesting as a story—perhaps one of the best 
stories that Mr. Hall Caine has given us—the book will 
make a further appeal to all thoughtful readers for its frank 





. a —~ 
and fearless discussion of some of the problems and aspects 





of modern social and religious life."—Daily Telegraph, 





“Mr. Hall Caine’s voice reaches far in this way: ‘The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me’ strikes a great blow for 
righteousness.”—Daily Chronicle. 





“ A great and impressive work ; a work of might anda 
work of high purpose and achievement of which, as litera- 
ture, the author can be proud, but of which, as an influence 
upon serious thinkers, he has still more reason to be 
satisfied.”"—Manchester City News. 


HEINEMANN. 6s. 








Bohn ’s 
Popular Library 


Second Twenty Volumes 
Now Ready. 


1S. net. 


Burney (F.). The Early Diary of Frances Burney 
(Madame D’Arblay), 1768-1778. 2 vols. 


Carlyle. History of the French Revolution. Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


3 vols, 

Emerson (R. W.). Works. Vol. III: 
Solitude—Letters and Social Aims—Addresses, 
IV.: Miscellaneous Pieces. 

Fielding (H.). Tom Jones. 2 vols. 

Jameson (Mrs.). Shakespeare’s Heroines. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, The Thoughts of. 

Mignet. History of the French Revolution, from 1789 
to 1814. 

Montaigne. Essays. 3 vols. 

Ranke. History of the Popes. 3 vols. 

Trollope (Anthony). The Warden. 
Frederic Harrison. 


40. Trollope (Anthony). 


WRITE TO-DAY for a detailed Prospectus, 
history of the famous “ Bohn’s Libraries” 
inauguration to the present day. 


Society and 
Vol, 


39. Introduction by 


Barchester Towers. 


giving a 
from their 





Now Ready. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, 
University of Cambridge. New, Cheaper, and Revised 
Edition. 1,126 pp. 6s. net. 

“To say that Dr. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon is but faint 
praise.’’"—Times. 


London : G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal Street, W.C. 








‘ 
{ 
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ir. HEINEMANN'S Further Autumn List 


*arthur Rackham’s Picture Book. «4 

in Colour, and an Introduction by Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 

Fuses ‘ Crown 4to, 15s. net. Alsoa Large Paper Edition, limited to 1,000 
Coes! numbered and signed by the Artist, £2 2s. net, 

»Mother Goose: the Old Nursery Rhymes. 


> » ARTHUR RACKHAM, Square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
Masteate’ \ pdition dc Lure, with especially engraved large Plates, limited 
to 1,000 Copies, numbered a nd signed by the Artist, 25s, net. 


‘The Story of Chanticleer. Adapted from the 
French of EDMOND ROSTAND by Mrs. HANN. [Illustrated in Colour 
and Black-and-White by J. A. SHEPHERD. Square crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


The Adventures of Akbar. A Book for 
Children. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘On the Face of the 
Waters,” &c. Illustrated in Colour by BYAM SHAW. Square crown 


8vo, 6s, net. 


*Blossoms from a Japanese Garden. 
By MARY FENOLLOSA, 20 Plates in Colour by Japanese Artists. 
Square crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
Fifty Caricatures by Max Beerbohm. 


Small crown 4to, 6s, net. 
*The Romance of the Newfoundland 


ribou. By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, Author of “Camera 
nee eel in the African Wilds.” With numerous Plates from the 


Author's Photographs. Imp, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Practical Cinematography. By F. A. TALBOT, 
Author cf “ Moving Pictures.”” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


Father and Son. By EDMUND GOSSE, CB, LL.D 
A Book Lover’s Edition. 8 Photo Plates. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


The Sea’s Anthology. By J. E. PATTERSON, 
Author of “‘ My Vagabondage,”’ & Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 























MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY 


EMINENT FIGURES IN FRENCH HISTORY 
With Illustrations. Large demy 8vo, 10s, net each, 





Mirabeau. By LOUIS BARTHOU, Premier of France. 


*The Duchesse de Chevreuse. By LOUIS 
BATTIFOL. 

Turkish Reminiscences. By SIDNEY 
WHITMAN, Author of “German Memories,” &. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Reminiscences of my Life. By H. HOLIDAY. 
Illustrated from Pictures by the Author, &. Demy 8vo, 6s. net, 


A Confederate Girl’s Diary. A Diary of the 
American Civil War. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Vale! By GEORGE MOORE. Volume III. of the Writer’s 
Autobiography, HAIL AND FAREWELL. Each volume, cr, 8vo, 6s, 
Previously published :—Vol,. I. AVE! Vol. II. SALVE! 


ART BOOKS 
ARS UNA—SPECIES MILLE 


With 600 Illustrations. Each volume crown 8vo, 6s. 


*Artin Spain and Portugal. By MARCEL 
DIEULAFOY, Membre de l'Institut. 

*Art in Flanders. By MAX ROOSES, Curator of 
Plantin Moretus Museum, Antwerp. 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


*The Montessori Manual for Teachers 
ena Sasente By MARIA MONTESSORI, TwoCourses, Crown 8vo, 
. net each, 


*The Chassevant Method of Musical 
Education. 1. A Guide to the Method for Teachers and Parents, 3s, 6d. 
net. 2. First Course Solfege, oblong 4to, about Is. 6d, 


Crime and its Repression. sy GUSTAVE 
ASCHAFFENBURG. lds. net. (‘‘ Criminal Science Series,”’) 


A Common Sense Algebra. py ASA BURNI- 
STON, L.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. (‘* Heinemann’s Science Series.’’) 








FICTION 
Set to Partners. The Dark Flower. 
Mrs, HENRY DUDENEY. JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
The Victims. The Carden Without Walls. 


GEORGE WILLOUGHBY. CONINGSBY DAWSON, 
Diana and Two Symphonies. | the Truth about Camilla. 
FRANCIS TOYE., GERTRUDE H 
The Marrying of Hester —_ 
Rainsbrook. Libby Ann. 

J. A. REVERMORT. SADIE KATHERINE CASEY. 

tetters from La-Bas. The Merry Marauders. 
RACHEL HAYWARD. ARTHUR J. BEES. 








*Prospectuses may be had, fully describing these books. 


Complete Illustrated Autumn List with coloured Rackham Plates, &e., 
on Application to Dept. S. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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FROM THE 


Broadway House Autumn List. 


VIEWS OF VANOG cx, 1.02... By Arnold White 


Decorate¢ 


VIEWS OF VANOC voards, is-nct. By Arnold White 


VIEWS OF VANOG «xvi. By Arnold White 


VISCOUNT MILNER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW 


COLONIES UNDER LORD MILNER: 
1902-1905. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. With a Map, 
Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 265s. net. 











Now issued uniformly with above in 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net. 
LORD MILNER’S WORK IN SOUTH 


AFRICA: 1897-1902. By the same author. With Por- 
traits and Map. The new issue of this work, a part of which 
had the benefit of revision by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
K.G., and the two volumes of Mr. Worsfold’s new book give a 
connected account, based on authentic documents, of events 
in the South African Colonies from 1897 to the close of the 
last Unionist Administration, 1905. 


BUDDHIST STORIES Goowscvo, By Paul Dahike 
BUDDHIST STORIES **™* By Paul Dahike 


Vol. II. Now Ready. GRISAR’S LUTHER. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“The second volume is fully as interesting as the first. There is the same 
minuteness of criticism and the same width of survey.’’—The Athenzum. 





ENGLAND AND NORTH AMERICA. 


A HISTORY OF EMIGRATION FROM THE 


UNITED KINGDOM TO NORTH AMERICA 
1763-1912, By STANLEY C, JOHNSON, M.A., D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


By the Author of 

“ENGLISH FURNITURE of the 18th CENTURY.” 

ENGLISH DOMESTIC CLOCKS. By Her. 
BERT CESCINSKY and MALCOLM R. WEBSTER, With 
upwards of 400 Illustrations. Roy. 4to. Half-bound. 31s. 6d, 
net. Prospectus on Application, 


THE WORKER’S DAILY ROUND. By 
CHARLES WATNEY and J. A. LITTLE. With8 Plates by 
H. L. Sarnpuizre. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Authentic accounts of 
the real life, “the common task,” of 23 hard-working servants 
of the public. 





COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE 
DRAVIDIAN OR SOUTH INDIAN 


FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. By the late Br. 
CALDWELL, D.D. Third and Revised Edition by Rev. J. L. 
WYATT, Lecturer in Tamil, University of Cambridge, and T. 
RAMAKRISHNA PILLAI, B.A., Chairman of Tamil Board 
of Examiners, Madras University, Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


ACROSS THE BARRIER >... By H. A. Dallas 
ACROSS THE BARRIER =:°""""<= By H. A. Dallas 
ACROSS THE BARRIER * “- =< By H.A. Dallas 


With an Additional Chapter by H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 


Important New Work by Field Marshal von der Goltz. 


JENA TO EYLAU. The Disgrace and the Redemption. 
of the Old-Prussian Army. A Study in Military History. By 
COLMAR, BARON VON DER GOLTZ, Koyal Prussian 
General Field-Marshal. Translated by CAPTAIN C, FP. 
ATKINSON, Ist London Regt. (Royal Fusiliers). With 16 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








EVOLUTION BY CO-OPERATION. 4 study 
in Bio-Economics, with special reference to natural (or biolo- 
gical) economy, the principles of feeding, eugenics, usefulness 
and efficiency. By HERMANN REINHEIMER. Author of 
“Nutrition and Evolution,” “Survival and Reproduction,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION By Richard Curle 
NEW FICTION By Hope Huntly 
NEW FICTION By Leon Breaker 


Write for Autumn List of New Publications to 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., and 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 

Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C, 


Write for List 
of Novels 
at 6s. and Is. net. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE OCCUPYING 
OWNERSHIP OF LAND 


An Analysis of the position of the Tenant Farmer 
and some Suggestions on the creation of the 
Peasant Owner, drawn from practical experience. 


By BEVIL TOLLEMACHE., 


With a Preface by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 








IS ULSTER RICHT ? 


The Reasons Why Ulster is justified in opposing 
Home Rule. By AN IRISHMAN. 3s. 6d. net, 


THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY. 


By the late THOMAS MACKAY, Edited by 
Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 6s. net. 


MECHANISM, LIFE AND PER- 


SONALITY. An examination of the Mechanistic 
Theory of Life and Mind. By J. S. HALDANE, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


OF ARTS. sy Sir HENRY TRUEMAN 
WOOD. With Illustrations. 15s. net, 


NATURE AND ORIGIN OF FIORDS. 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc, Illustrated, 
16s. net. 


HANDBOOK TO INDIA. 


A new and completely revised edition, with 
numerous maps and plans. 2¢@s, 


JAMES S. WADSWORTH 


OF GENESEO, Brevet Major-General of United 
States Volunteers. By HENRY GREENLEAF 
PEARSON. With Portraits and Maps. 16s, net. 





Many authors write one Novel a year. 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


writes one book in SEVEN years. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 


Just out, has all the quality and finish 
of SEVEN Novels in one. 6s. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 





The Reviewers have instantly recognised 
both the Horror and the Humanity of 


THE LODGER 


By 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, 


Ssconp Epirion. Crown 8vo. 658, 


“A little masterpiece of horror,” says the Mornj 
Post. ‘‘She suggests, scarifies, thrills,” pronounces the 
Times, but “she has touched what might have been the 
crudest of blood-curdlers with a real human and kindj 
sympathy.” “The intense humanity of ‘The Lodger’ i 
its great appeal,” says T.P.’s Weekly in a page review 
“ Almost painfully thrilling,” declares the Field; «thrij. 
ling” too, is the description of DaGoneT in the Referg, 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX ST., LONDON, w.c. 





———___ —— 





SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


Edited by Sin RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc, 
OCTOBER. 224 Pages. Illustrated. 5s. net, 
Tur Business Arrairs oF SCIENCE. 
Tux Sanrrany AWAKENING OF INDIA. Surgeon-General Sir Cuaries Parper 
Luxis, K.C.S.I., Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
Atomic THEoRY anv Raproactivitr. Sir Oriver Loner, F.R.S., D.Sc, LL.D. 
Nove. ExpPerRiments anv Facts Concernine Corrosion, J. Newton Frump, 
D.Se., Ph.D. (Illustrated.) 
Tue DisturBED Motion or aN ArrorpLane, W. Beverver, M.Sc. 
STEREO-ISOMERISM AND OpticaL Activity; A Critical Srupy, wits a New 
Suecestion. G.S,. Acasue, M.Sc., M.A. (Illustrated.) 
Some Aspects or Gro.tocic Time. H.S. Saerton, B.Sc. 
Tur SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PittpowN Discovery. A. G. THacker, A.B.CSe 
Curator of the Public Museum, Gloucester. (Illustrated.) 
I., Nature anp Nurture in Mentat Development. If., Tue Inpoas 
PorenTiIALity oF THE CHILD. F. W. Mort, M.D.,F.B.S. (Illustrated. 
Ture INTERPRETATION OF THE Fact 1x THE Stupy or Herepiry, Cuagies 
WALKER, 4 
Tue Meruop or Dark Grounp I:tumination mm Boranicat Researca, 
S. Rearnacp Price, B.A. 
ScizntiFic SPELLING. 
I, Sir Hager Jounstoyx, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.So, 
II. Siz Ronatp Ross, K.C.B., F.B.S., D.Sc, 
Reviews. Booxs Recetvepd, anp Norss. 
Tas EmMOLUMENTS OF SctgnTIVIC WORKERS. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipr Paes (when available), Fourtzss Gutneas. 
Page £12 12 +O| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 Oj Half Narrow Column .......... ~2 2 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column swe. 1 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £28 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page £16 16 0| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an :uch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wiith of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 

















Terms of Subscription. 
PayasLe in ADVANcE, 


Yearly. teats, Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom £18 Cin OM 3 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &, ...........0+sceeeeeenee 
1 WeLLineron Staeet, Stranp, Lonpox, 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


POETRY. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Songs from Books. 


Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo. 68. Pocket 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, 
bs, net.. Edition de Luze (limited to 1,000 copies). 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
#,* Contains practically a complete collection of the poetry 
which has appeared in the prose works, 





AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED EDITION, 


The Works of Tennyson. with 
Notes by the Author, Edited with Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON, With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


The special feature of this work is that the reader will get, for the first time 
jn a single volume, not only a complete edition of Tennyson's works, but also a 
specially prepared Memoir written for this issue, as well as the valuable 
author's notes, which have only hitherto appeared in the Eversley edition, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali.” 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


Collected Poems. sy A. E, Author of “The 
Divine Vision and other Poems.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Dany News.—‘‘A. E. is a poet with a grand touch. One shrinks from 
calling a man great while he is still alive, but it is difficult, after reading this 
book with its overflowing beauty and bravery, not to believe that A, E. will 
be remembered among the greatest of the mystic poets.’’ 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick 


Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES TENNYSON. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Dany Tetrcrars.—*' The entire collection holds an abundance of lyric 
treasure, and it should enhance the reputation of a once over-shadowed singer 
whose predominant note is very much in harmony with the spirit of nature- 
worship prevailing to-day.” 


Tristram and Isoult. sy marrna xv. 
ROSS. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
A poetic drama, arranged in three parts. 





FOLK LORE, 
Part VI. Just Published, 


The Golden Bough. a Stuay in Magic 
and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 


Part VI. The Scapegoat. ios net. 


Tur Gronr.—* It would be a mere impertinence to praise the acumen, the 
tireless industry, and the extraordinary erudition which have made him easily 
the first authority on the origins of human beliefs: we can only express our 
thankfulness that his energy is unimpaired, and that he is still able to develop 
ever more and more the inexhaustible subject he has his own.” 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


> 
Psyche s Task. a Discourse concernin 
the Influence of Superstition on the Growth 
of Institutions. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
to which is added “'The Scope of Social Anthropology.” By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 8vo. 5s. net. 





Science Monographs. New Vol. 


Researches in Magneto-Optics. 
With special reference to the Magnetic Resolution of 
Spectrum Lines. By P. ZEEMAN, Sc.D., Ph.D., D.Se. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 6s. net. 





ECONOMICS. 


Outlines of Railway Economics. 
By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A.,, Lecturer on Economics in the 
University of Sheffield. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


The Continent of Europe. 3y tionex 
W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.C.S., Professor of Economie Geography 
in University College, London. With Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








MACMILLAN & CO., 


THE NEW WARWICK GOBLE BOOK. 
The Fairy Book. The best popular Fairy Stories, 


selected and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Gosiz. Crown 4to. 15s. net. [ Tuesday, 








TRAVEL, HISTCRY AND BiCGRAPHY. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. by sTEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 


“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, anda Map. 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


@“Tur Mancurster Guarpius.—‘It is his beet work. . .. It places ita 
author in the front rank of living prose-writers, and enrolls him deftnitely as 
one of that band of young writers who are rediscovering for us the elemental 
things of life—love, death, heroism, simplicity, religion.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 


Highways and Byways in the 


Border. xy ANDREW LANG and JOHN LANG. 
With Illustrations by Hucu Tuomson, Extra Crown 8vo. 
Gilt top. 6s. net. [Tuesday. 


J. J. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK. 


A Leisurely Tour in England. 
By J. J. HISSEY, Author of “The Charm of the Road,” &e. 
With 34 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, 
anda Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Volume IV. Just Published. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in Eng and. an Historical Survey. By 
the late JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. 1V. 
Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Tae Atnexxum.—" This volume of upwards of 400 pages is beyond doubt a 
highly important, and in many respects a novel, contribution to the difficult 
problems of the opening of Queen Mary's reign.”” 
*,* Previously published :—YVols. I. and IL, 21s. net. Vol. IIL, 
10s. 6d. net. 
English Men of Letters. New Volume. 


Jane Austen. By F. WARRE CORNISH, late 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. net, 





H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW NOVEL 
THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS. 6s. 


Tae Gionr.—“* Wherever Mr. Wells tonches childhood he is always and 
inevitably right. Mr. Stratton’s description of his own boyhood is almost 
miraculously true, and we feel sure that there is no man in whom some 
memories of that golden time survive who will not confirm our verdict.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


New Novel 
BENDISH: a Stuay in Prodigality. 6s. 


Tue Darmy Graruic.—“ A novel great in its character and im its realisation 
of atmosphere. It is emphatically one of the novels of the year; and will live 
long beyond it,” 








PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. I. Just Published. 


Encyclopedia of the Philo- 


sophical Sciences. rditea by WILHELM 
WINDELBAND and ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition 
under the Editorship of SIR HENRY JONES. 6vo. 


vo. 1 Logic. py Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelkand, 
Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, Benedetto Crocé, Federigo Enriques, 
and Nicolaj Losskij. Translated by B. Ethel Meyer. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue WESTMINSTER GazeTIE,—"* This interesting and exceedingly valuable 
work.” 





LONDON. 





LTD., 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 





The Full Account of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-1913, 


In the Press. 2 Vols., Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


SCOTT'S LAST EXPEDITION 


Volume I. 


Being the Journals of Capt. R. F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. 


With a Preface by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.5. 


Volume II, The Reports of the Journeys and Scientific Work undertaken by Dr. E. A. WILSON ang 
the surviving members of the Expedition. Arranged by Leonard Huxley. 


With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, 4 Facsimile Pages from Capt. Scott’s Diary, 260 Illustrations and Panoramas 
from Photographs, and Maps. 





Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

A New Commentary with a Chapter on First Principles. 
By WILBRAHAM FITZJOHN TRENCH, recently Professor 
of English Literature, &c., in the National University of 
Ireland. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Times: ‘It is full of original suggestions, of things which are real contri- 
butions to the study of Shak ; suggestions which, at the lowest, deserve 
careful consideration; at the highest have only to be stated to carry con- 
viction.” 


The New Testament,the Authorised 


Version, corrected. The Text prepared by the Right 
Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE, P.C., K.C. (Solicitor-General 
1886-1892), Author of “The Epistle of St. Paul,” &o. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Spirit of the Old Folk. 
By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of “The Pageant of 
My Day,” &c. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Times: ‘‘ Major Gambier-Parry’s excellent record of the Cotswold Labourer 
of some sixty years ago. The author has a pleasant gift of observing and 
describing without over-elaborate detail.’’ 


The Western Rebellion of 1549. 


An Account of the Insurrections in Devonshire and Cornwall 
against Religious Innovations in the Reign of Edward VI. 
By Mrs. FRANCES ROSE-TROUP, F.R.Hist.S. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. [Oct. 16. 


Labour, Life, and Literature. 


Memories of Sixty Years. 
By FREDERICK ROGERS. With a portrait. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. [ Oct. 23. 


The South African Scene. 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM, Author of *‘ South Africa, Past 
and Present.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


KATHARINE TYNAN’S REMINISCENCES, 


Twenty-five Years. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Old Standards: South Country 


Sketches. By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of “ Idlehurst,” 
“ Lonewood Corner,” &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Austrian Officer at Work and 
at Play. By Madame LONGARD DE LONGGARDE 
_— Gerard). With a Frontispiece. Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. ne 


Folk of the Furrow. 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLDENBY. With a Preface by the 
Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, D.L., P.C. (Ireland), 
K.C.V.0., &c. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


From the Porch. 


By LADY RITCHIE (Miss Thackeray), Author of “Old 
Kensington,” &. With a Frontispiece, Large post 8vo, 
6s. net, 


Again in a Shropshire Abbey. 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of 
“Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


With a Portrait, 








LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


The New World of the South. 

II. The Romance of Australian History. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. With a Frontispiece, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume I.—* AUSTRALIA IN THE MAKING” was published 
in the spring of this year. 


A Vision of Egypt. 
By SIDNEY LOW, Author of “A Vision of India” & 
With a Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


The New Schoolmaster. 
By FOURTH FORM. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Kitchen Garden and the Cook, 
By Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE, Joint Author of “The- 
Romance of a Great Singer.” With the co-operation of 


A. C. CURTIS, Author of “The Small Garden Useful,” &e 
Small demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





‘NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Coryston Family. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “The Case of 
Richard Meynell,” “The Mating of Lydia,” &c. 


Times: “Its problems are Woman—dishevelledly agitated over sudd 
realized ‘rights’—a democracy ‘in office’ and at war with wealth, and 
vexed problem of divorce. It is a lucid, spectacular disquisition on moder 
movements, a kind of literary pageant, presented in very engaging and prove 
cative terms,” 

Datty Tereegrapn: “ About the best story its author has ever written. Ths 
sincerity and the keen, tense drama of the whole story keep the attentioa 
spellbound from the first page to the last. A most touching, eloquent, and 
intensely human story.” 

Dairy Curonicie: “Mrs. Ward treats of large and living issues in the 
calmly artistic manner, builds story and characters symmetrically and wields 
a style which makes no concessions to hurry. ‘The Coryston Family’ is far 
above all but a few of the ‘best-sellers’ of these days. We admire it 
welcome it,” 

Daity Express: “The charm of the book, for it has avery real oc 
depends entirely on its revelation of Mrs, Ward's own attitude to the life 


her time.” 
Thorley Weir. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Dodo,” “Sheaves,” “The 
Osbornes,” &c. 
Wortp: “A thorougbly delightful story. Every one who misses it will 
miss a good thing.” 
Grose: ‘A pleasantly-flowing novel, We find ourselves liking all the 


characters.” 
Watersprings. (A Novel.) 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window,” &c. 
Times: “ An engaging and human love-story.” 
British WEEKLY: “ A novel very artless, simple, innocent, and outspoken.” 


In the Cockpit of Europe. 


By COLONEL POLLOCK. 


A Midsummer Rose. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “Love of Sisters,” 
“ Honey, my Honey,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Lanchester Tradition. 
By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “Dick, a Story without & 
Plot,” &e. 
BooxsELLer: “The School scenes and incidents are reasoned with much 
keen satire, shrewd judgment and ready humour. It is altogether a very 
delightful book, which is sure to attract wide attention.” 
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